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INTRODUCTION. 



" Gbbel Teir, or Mountain of Birds. Mountain in 

Egypt, on the East bank of the Nile : 24 miles north of 

Enseneh. It has its name from a conceit of the Arabs, 

that all the birds of the universe hold a council here 

annually." 

Worcester's Gazetteer. 



# • • ••• ; • - • 



PREFACE. 



The intelligent reader will at once perceive that when 
it is said in the concise introductory quotation, that all the 
birds in the universe assemble at Gebel Teir, it is spoken 
figuratively. A delegation only, a very numerous one 
indeed, meet in annual council. Were all the birds to 
assemble, all those that skim the coasts and waves of the 
Atlantic and Pacific, all which float on the lakes and 
streams, hover o'er the plains and nestle in the forests of 
Europe, Asia, Africa and America, the whole surface of 
both Arabias, were it piled in solid mass, even higher 
than the loftiest soarings of the Roc and the Condor, 
would not contain them : the very rustling of their wings 
would be heard with humming murmur in the remotest 
rallies of the earth ; while their songs and cries would 
throw the atmosphere into vibrations from the Equator to 
the polar circles. The feathered commonwealth is too 
wise to meet en masse for the dispatch of business ; and 
they established the system of representative government 
long before men, who are mere imitators in every thing, 
had groped their way to this sublime discovery. 

Should these debates be seen by the very able and 
meritorious author of the Gazetteer, he will doubtless feel 
that it is speaking loosely to call this assemblage " a 
conceit of the Arabs," or at least he will not consider it 
purely as such. I aHude to this circumstance, because it 
is the only error I have discovered in his most accurate 
and useful work. 
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Indeed much more serious mistakes might be excused. 
The confused traditions and fanciful tales of the Arabs 
render almost every author who alludes to the Gebel Teir 
liable to misapprehension. Thus Mr. Moore, in his beau* 
tiful romance of the Epicurean — of which, be it said in 
passing, that to the deep interest of a simple and pathetic 
story, he has added a gorgeous extravagance of fancy in 
describing the mysteries, truly Arabian, — gives an account 
of a ceremony in these meetings, that he terms " myste- 
rious." This mystery however shall be hereafter fully 
explained, especially, as it may be a salutary warning to 
all parliamentary bodies. It will be seen by the following 
passage, that so ranch obscurity has hitherto covered the 
annual assemblies of the Gebel Tefir, that the author even 
in a work of that kind, speaks of them with a degree of 
doubt. " There is on the eastern bank of the Nile, to 
the north of Antinoe, a high and steep rock, impending 
over the flood, which for ages, from a prodigy connected 
with it, has borne the name of the Mountain of Birds. 
Yearly it is said, at a certain season and hour, large 
flocks of birds assemble in the ravine of which this rocky 
mountain forms one of the sides, and are there observed 
to go through the mysterious ceremony of inserting each 
its beak into a particular cleft of the rock, till the cleft 
closes upon one of their number, when the rest taking 
wing, leave the selected victim to die." p. 165. 

With respect to the sources from which these records 
are derived, they may have come from a condor on the 
loftiest ridge of the Andes, from an owl in the deepest 
glen in Europe, from " a vulture on Imaus bred," or from 
an ancient stork who had regularly passed the winter in 
Egypt and the summer in Holland ; and the Editor at 
present for sufficient reasons reserves to himself the fact. 
The reader will be fully satisfied respecting their authen- 
ticity, from the details themselves. As to the debates 
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being held in English, the Spanish saying relative to the 
principal modern languages, appropriating ours to birds, 
is an adequate authority : indeed it is the favorite lan- 
guage of the " plumed nations ;" every one knows what 
pains are necessary to teach a parrot to chatter French 
or sputter German. Other points, to avoid tediousness, 
will be passed over ; such as, why these annual proceed- 
ings were never before promulgated, and whether their 
publication will he repeated in future. This latter question, 
it will be evident, must depend, on the vote of the assem- 
bly in the first . instance, and in the second on the incli- 
nation of the Editor, which will be governed by circum- 
stances. 

This preface is already longer than was intended, but 
a few words must still be added, to prevent cavils from 
the fastidious, though at the risk of seeming superfluous 
to the candid. In a work of this character all doubt 
should be obyiated* Some too scrupulous persons who 
have never seen a Eoc or a Phenix, may hesitate as to 
the veraciousness of these records, from their own defec- 
tive experience ; yet any one who has read a system of 
ornithology, will find there are many birds even in the 
country he inhabits, which have escaped his notice. 
But there is probably not an individual who may see this 
work, who has not perused a book of voyages by far more 
widely known than any other among European and 
Asiatic nations. I allude to the voyages of Sinbad the 
Sailor. Every one must remember, amidst the almost 
incredible adventures of that intrepid navigator, the ac- 
count of the Roc in the valley of Diamonds. With regard 
to the Phenix, not to cite Fire Assurance Companies, the 
following authority, though not so generally known, will 
be equally conclusive. In Lord Byron's strictures on 
Pope, he says, " Soon after the Rejected Address scene, 
in 1812, 1 met Sheridan. In the course of dinner he 
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said, Lord Byron, did you know amongst the writers of 
Addresses was Whitbread himself? I answered by an 
inquiry of what sort of an Address he had made. Of 
that, replied Sheridan, I remember little, except that 
there was a Phenix in it. A Phenix ! well, how did he 
describe it ? Like a poulterer, answered Sheridan ; it 
was green and yellow, and red and blue ; he did not let 
us off for a single feather." The reader may rest assured, 
once for all, that every thing which may seem doubtful, 
in the following volume, could be as completely justified 
by authority, as in these few cases, that are merely cited 
by way of example. 

P. S. It may be noticed that a delay of a year has 
occurred in publishing this report, owing to accidents 
whicblheJEldUor couJd not Avoid : and the gentle reader 
will more easily excuse this irregularity by reflecting, 
that for so many ages nothing more than a few vague 
rumors relative to these plumed assemblies have ever been 
given to the world. The Editor has added a very few 
notes to the reports of the stenographers, without making 
any alterations in the reports themselves. 
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It was on that day of the 1244th year of the Hegira, 
and the 5831st of the world, corresponding to St. Val- 
entine's day of the year of grace 1828, that the 4175th 
session of the birds of the air took place with the usual 
unerring punctuality. The first rays of the sun had 
shot with surpassing brilliancy, over the surface of the 
great desert, and were already gilding the prominent 
objects of that ancient country, so celebrated in the 
records of sacred and profane history : — the land of 
Egypt, the earliest seat of recorded science, — where 
the priest enveloped his learning in obscure hiero- 
glyphics ; where the Pharaohs reigned as tyrants, and 
the Israelites under the guidance of the patriarchs and 
the protection of heaven emerged from slavery ; where 
Antony and Cleopatra led a life of intoxicating volup- 
tuousness and Pompey perished as a patriot ; now 
exhibited its luxuriant fields perennially fertilized by 
the Nile, quickened into production by the warmth of 
the returning sun. The statue of Memnon was mute 
as the ruins around it ; but the sunshine brought into 
bright exposure, the vast pyramids of ancient days ; the 
most durable, the earliest, the most sublime, and alas ! 
2 
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the most appropriate of human monuments, a tomb. 
The poor peasawt had started on his daily toil, un- 
knowing who might reap the harvest in a land, where, 
after the divine vengeance had suspended all other 
plagues, it still left the most enduring, the most wide- 
wasting of all, — a tyrannical government, under whose 
blasting sway even fertility itself was fruitless to the 
cultivator. 

The feathered delegates had already carolled their 
morning hymns with the returning light, and were 
winging their way on all sides to the Mountain of 
Gebel Teir, on whose ancient rocks as they stooped 
their flight, in a thousand varieties of motion and 
figure, the wondering Arab might indeed have sup- 
posed, that all the birds of the universe had congre- 
gated. This animating picture was however reserved 
to only here and there an insulated seer, who possessed 
the faculty of second sight ; to the ordinary race of 
mortals who only discern at first view, the spectacle 
was wholly invisible, and in the usual course of igno- 
rant incredulity wholly distrusted. Glorious indeed 
is the privilege of beholding this reunion ! The rapid 
rush of the wild pigeon, the skimming gyration of the 
swallow, the majestic cowering of the eagle, the heavy 
flapping of the raven, and the flickering velocity of the 
humming bird, all were blended in seeming confusion, 
yet unerring order. The gleams of nature's most bril- 
liant colors, the mingling, crossing, fleeting shadows of 
the great and the little, chequered the earth, and reflect- 
ed or obscured the sunbeams as the crowds settled 
down on their accustomed perches, to compose their 
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wings in graceful foldings, and recover from the pant* 
ing flutter of their morning excursion. 

The last of the delegates were just taking their 
places, when the senior President gradually descended 
to occupy his station. A vast Roc held this office by 
perpetual choice, and as he poised majestically to his 
place, bis outspread form threw a shadow like that of 
a passing cloud over the assembly. Once alighted on 
his feet, his still extended wings could only be com- 
pared to the wide spread of canvass, bearing before 
the wind a huge ship of war with steering sails on 
either side. The wings however, that suspended 
his ample body in the fields of ether, were in a mo- 
ment folded, and he stood an imposing President, with 
a dignity of size and majesty of power, that would 
cause the proudest Chancellor in the most voluminous 
wig and cumbersome robes, to dwindle to a sparrow 
in comparison. 

This assembly at its opening was a convention of the 
two branches, into which the body was divided. When 
transacting the particular business of their own con- 
cerns, if the members of* the French National Con- 
vention, or of the Spanish Cortes could have heard 
the opinions of the Gebel Teir Assembly on their 
project to constitute a legislature with one chamber 
only, they would have desisted from their absurd at- 
tempt involving inevitable ruin. It is however the 
custom to begin by a joint assembly, in which is re- 
ported the existing state of human affairs, in the various 
countries of the globe, by different delegates, before 
the Congress separates into the two parliamentary 
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chambers, to consider the peculiar interests of the 
feathered race. Each had its two Secretaries, who 
were all four now stationed below the President, 
solemn and watchful : these officers were four venera- 
ble ganders, blood relations of those which once saved 
the capitol of the great republic of antiquity, and the 
gabble of whose descendants may peradventure some 
day endanger that of the great republic of modern 
times. They were wary and experienced in their 
office, and keen political enconomists, since their 
quills were extracted from their own wings. 

After a few minutes of silence, and when the as- 
sembly were all in composed attention, the President 
with great dignity made the following short address. 
" Gentle birds and aerial delegates, it gives me sincere 
pleasure to see this numerous body in such fine feather 
at this our annual meeting. The two houses are now 
assembled in convention to hear those reports of the 
state of human affairs of which we take a bird's eye 
view. This is the preliminary, conformable to ancient 
usage, previously to separating the two branches for 
the prosecution of our regular affairs ; which I am 
happy to inform you are in the usual, prosperous con- 
dition, and fortunately little subject to those variations 
that are incident to the class of unplumed bipeds who 
are confined to the surface of the earth. The Secre- 
taries are ready to attend to their duty of recording 
what may be delivered, and the delegates will please to 
make their annual reports in the order most agreeable 
to them. The meeting however will allow me to 
suggest, that it may be well to follow the usual practice 
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of describing first those of the continent of America, 
as being the last known, and therefore the least com- 
plicated. I have only to promise the utmost assiduity 
and impartiality on my part, and to trust to your ac- 
customed candor, to excuse any imperfections in dis- 
charging the arduous duties of my situation, which, 
were my abilities equal to my zeal in your service, 
would render your indulgence less requisite." 



SECTION I. 
vmrruu 



A shrill, lively twitter was soon heard amidst the 
pause that ensued, after the President had concluded, 
and a Wr0n flew to the perch, which had several 
branches to accommodate the claws of the members 
as their grasp might be, and served as a pulpit from 
whence all the delegates, whatever their size, might 
be seen and heard to advantage* After a slight swell- 
ing out of his diminutive form, which in birds and men 
of small stature, is an instinctive movement to give 
themselves the feeling, if they do not impose on others 
the appearance of size, the plain little orator began 
thus : " Having had the honor on some former ocgp- 
sions to be the first to address this august Assemny, I 
2* 
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have at the request of some friends near me, availed 
myself of the same privilege, conscious that I shall 
soon be eclipsed by those who will follow me, and 
knowing that after the masterly flights of some of the 
soaring talents that will as usual be heard in this most 
privileged assembly, my feeble powers would appear 
wholly insipid. I shall, Mr. President, be extremely 
brief in the few notes I shall offer to your attention, 
touching only on some of the most prominent topics, 
and leave others to take a more extensive range, and 
report on subjects of greater moment. 

I roost, Mr. President, in a pleasant village in the 
South Eastern part of New England, in the snug gar- 
den of a happy farmer. On the top of a pole, a min- 
iature imitation of his own dwelling affords an unvio- 
lated sanctuary for my nest, and it may be said with 
an hereditary right, as my progenitors for I know not 
how many generations occupied it before me. This 
farmer also carries back the date of his family resP 
' dence in that spot almost to the earliest of civilized 
men in the land ; and as the period amounts to nearly 
two centuries, this is considered in our vicinity, every 
thing being comparative, a remote antiquity. And 
although in other parts of the world, some privileged 
families with quaint escutcheons, the devices of barba- 
rous times, trace their unbroken descents and regular 
lineage, taking it for granted that the sons were all the 
children of the fathers who acknowledged them, to 
four or five times this interval : yet as states and 
thrones, and many of the proudest of human institu- 
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tions have disappeared entirely within this same space, 
no man can consider it as insignificant. 

When this family with whose descendants I am a 
favorite tenant, first came to fix their residence, they 
had the red man of the forest for a neighbor and pro- 
prietor; and war often rendered their dwelling the 
seat of a dreadful anxiety, and no imaginary danger. 
War and conversion were alternately waged by the 
whites, and gradually one or both extinguished those 
whom it acted upon. Civilization and battle seemed 
equally destructive to the Indian : a zealous and be- 
nevolent missionary, the single minded Eliot, who may 
divide with his fellow laborer St. Francis, the title of 
Indian Apostle, translated the Christian Bible into their 
language : this remains a valuable document for the 
philologist, but the nation who spoke it has long been 
utterly extinct. A branch of this family in the last 
generation migrated to the state of Ohio ; they there 
found the same dangerous red inhabitants, that their 
forefathers had contended with in New England, but 
in the course of only one generation, they too have 
disappeared, have died off with the epidemic of civil- 
ization, or fled from its malaria with the animals they 
hunt, to remoter wildernesses. 

Of the condition of the people in my vicinity, I have 
little to add to my former reports. Their prosperity 
though moderate, is regular ; their industry and enter- 
prize incessant, their property is secure, and as frugal- 
ity is not yet obliterated by luxury, it gradually in- 
creases. On the whole, I am inclined to think, Mr. 
President, that no bird skims an atmosphere, breathed 
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by a more fortunate people, or who have had in the 
same period, fewer interruptions to their prosperity. 
In the first existence of their colony, they had some 
cruel struggles with the aboriginals : they were in the 
course of their colonial existence involved in some 
contests waged by the parent country ; but the scene 
was at a distance and the ravages seldom reached their 
fields. They have no inclination to be aggressors, but 
when attacked, their valor in defence of their nests and 
broods is equal to mine ; the size of the assailant they 
disregard as much as I do, and the rash invader is 
obliged to retreat with the loss of many a feather. In 
the revolutionary war they felt losses and privations, 
but the object and its attainment compensated for all 
these. They were in former times troubled with 
bigoted and intolerant principles, which carried much 
irksomeness with them, but these too have disappeared, 
and they are now free from every species of tyranny, 
and exempt from almost every misfortune, except those 
which their own misconduct may entail upon them, or 
are inevitable to a class of creation, which has no 
wings." 

The modest, quiet delegate flew at once from the 
common perch to resume his own, and a Pigeon from 
OhiogJKded instantaneously to the vacated stand. "It 
gives me pleasure, Mr. President, to follow my distant 
and honorable friend, in addressing you, and distant as 
we are in the opinions of those whose wings seldom 
carry them beyond the precincts of a village, as is the 
case of the bird who has just preceded me, we pigeons 
who fly across the whole territory of the United States 
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in a few hours, have other ideas of distance.* I feel 
a greater disposition to follow the orator who opened 
the debate, as there is a degree both of connexion and 
contrast between our homes. I, Sir, was hatched in the 
state of Ohio, which was principally peopled by emi- 
grants from the district inhabited by the honorable 
Wren. It is a new state compared with the primitive 
thirteen, but one of their first offsets, and is old in the 
eyes of some of its pinfeathered neighbors, though 
there is hardly a native of it yet with grey hairs. The 
flight of its first settlers was almost as rapid, and they 
placed themselves in its forests as unconcernedly, as if 
they had been pigeons. They there had to renew the 
same task of subduing the forest and the Indian, as 
their ancestors had two centuries before them on the 
coast of New England. But the process was sooner 
effected, as the forces of the whites had increased and 
that of the Indians had diminished in almost equal 
proportion. This state ; less than half a century old, 
has now a thriving population in every part of it : the 
people multiply like pigeons, and not only the nume- 
rous villages but some considerable cities exhibit many 
of the marks of the maturity of society. Literature 
and the arts begin to number their professors, where so 
recently every inhabitant was a woodcutter, a hunter, 



* This rapidity is less owing to the narrowness of their territory 
(though some of its citizens hardly think it wide enough) than to 
the velocity of the pigeon. It is said that some years since when 
large flights of pigeons passed over the Northern states, that several 
of them being killed, were found with rice undigested in their crops. 

Editor. 
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or a ploughman. Industry has produced prosperity, 
education public spirit, and both have not only ex- 
tended individual enterprize, but originated public un- 
dertakings, which in some countries of the world would 
have been vaunted as striking proofs of the power and 
magnificence of the sovereign. In short, Sir, they have 
advanced more in fifty years than other countries have 
in centuries ; and this rapid growth has gone on while 
states in other countries of the world have remained ' 
stationary, or fallen into decay or extinction. 

This flourishing condition applies equally to the 
other members of this great confederation, great from 
what it actually is, immense from what it may become, 
., with the exception in part, of those which unfortunately 
contain slaves, where the advance is less rapid. In 
these last a few individuals obtain greater wealth for a 
time, but as the mass of the laborers is poor, and igno- 
rant and must be kept so, and their labor is the reluc- 
tant exertion of fear, and not the vivifying impulse of 
amelioration, the progress must always be less and the 
accumulation of wealth, strength and intellect inevita- 
bly inferior. Well, Sir, if we inquire into the causes of 
this prosperity, they may be reduced to these ; a fer- . 
tile soil, and genial climate, that the people may make 
their nests where and how they please ; that they can- 
not be despoiled of them ; that they may eat what they 
please without dread of excommunication ; and that 
all who exercise authority, whether it relate to the 
mind or the body are chosen by the majority. 

I have given you this hasty, condensed account of 
Western prosperity, uninfluenced by the effect it may 
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soon have upon my species. We pigeons saw without 
dismay the new comers enter the forests of the West, 
which seemed quite extensive enough for both men and 
pigeons forever. But as we sometimes congregate a 
few millions at a time, and require a grove of some 
extent for our resting place, we begin to foresee the 
time when it may be difficult to find one of sufficient 
extent for our accommodation, and as the country to 
the West of us is without trees, we may have no re- 
fuge. I do not mean however, Mr. President, to enter 
upon this subject at the present moment, which I know 
is particularly devoted to the contemplation of human 
affairs, but when we pass to the consideration of our 
own particular concerns, and the manner in which they 
are affected by the men below us, I shall be obliged as 
a question of prospective policy to bring this topic 
more directly before the Assembly." 

The pigeon retired to his place, and the perch was 
next occupied by a Robin, who after casting his eye 
about to survey the various beaks around him, thus 
began : " Mr. President, the unassuming and virtuous 
delegates who have enjoyed your attention, have given 
a faithful sketch of two of the States of the great Re- 
public, of the primitive and secondary formation, one 
situated in the East and the other in the West. My 
dwelling is nearer the centre, and the State 1 repre- 
sent, from its ample extent possesses some of the fea- 
tures predominant in each of the others ; it exhibits in 
one part traits of one of the earliest settlements, and 
in another, the rapid disappearance of the primeval, 
forest, and the exuberant growth of a recent popula- 
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tion. I, Sir, nestle in a quiet vale on the banks of the 
Hudson. I, Sir, am no bird of passage, but like the peo- 
ple among whom I flutter am content with my pleasant 
home, and never leave it for any distant excursion ex- 
cept to the Gebel Teir. I follow like them the habits 
of my progenitors, and leave to others the pursuit of 
innovation and the restlessness of change. My rela- 
tives for several generations have built their nests on 
a farm belonging to a relation of the erudite historian 
of New York, the celebrated Knickerbocker, one of 
the most faithful of modern annalists. The spot was 
a favorite one with our race before the coming of Eu- 
ropeans, but the orchards they planted, and the intro- 
duction of some fine flavored cherries fixed in us a 
decided predilection for this tranquil neighborhood. 
We have seen with pleasure the multiplication of this 
agreeable fruit, and though the tithe we take of it, 
sometimes occasions a sputtering of " dunder and 
bliocum" from the more churlish, not unfrequently ac- 
companied by the mischievous imitation of them, which 
man has invented for the destruction of his fellows and 
mine, we do not grieve at inevitable accidents, know- 
ing that birds, men and empires are subject to disso- 
lution. 

The situation of this state would enable me to dwell 
on the various forms of improvement exhibited by an 
expanding nation, from its simplest aspect in the rude 
hut of an incipient settlement, to the edifice of marble 
in a large city. I might speak of the great canal they 
have completed in a few years, that rivals the fame of 
any similar effort of human enterprize; I might also 
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describe to you, Sir, the glorious fooleries with which its 
conclusion was celebrated, and whose records are care- 
fully preserved and multiplied for the amusement of 
unborn antiquaries and dilletanti. In the picture of its 
society I might show you the good and evil of a large 
city, vieing ip precocity and extent with the mechanical 
results of their industry. I might enumerate colleges 
of the arts and sciences, bible societies, and propa- 
gandists where charity extracts from human vanity 
those succors for a distant object, that might be with- 
held from one at home ; and I could tell you of fraud- 
ulent combinations in monied transactions, that de- 
velope a most portentous maturity of profligacy. But, 
Sir, I prefer leaving these local and restricted topics, to 
dwell for a moment on one of more general interest. 

The wisdom, the boldness, the virtue and the 
novelty displayed, in the formation of the great fed- 
eral republic, have produced such fortunate results, 
that the attention of the discerning and inquisitive part 
of mankind in all countries, is already much occupied 
with them, and will be more and more attracted by 
them every year of their progress. Those who doubt 
and those who fear every thing new, began very early 
to predict their overthrow, while all who wish and all 
who strive for social improvements, began to rely more 
confidently in the accomplishment of their hopes, that 
success here, must inevitably induce reform elsewhere* 
The first great cause of this prosperity is the extent 
of the territory which it pervades. It affords the soli- 
tary instance in the world, of liberal principles and 
beneficent institutions, having free space to move in, 
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and to perfect themselves by exercise and experience. 
There have been states in various periods and quar- 
ters of the world, in which good institutions were 
established, but which from their small extent and the 
bad ambition of more powerful neighbors could never 
develope their advantages, or excite emulation, or hardly 
notice. Here for the first time the case is different. A 
territory ample as the greatest empires, in which a 
varied climate affords almost every species of produce, 
is open for the general good. The extent leaves al- 
most unbounded room for population, and the whole 
vast production of its surface is free for consumption 
and exchange with the multiplied advantages that re- 
sult from the latter. A country of greater extent and 
more varied product than those which lie between the 
Straits of Gibraltar and the Danish sound, is inclosed 
as it were within a ring fence, outside of which its 
custom house is found : all the impediments, the rival- 
ries, restrictions, and prohibitions which thwart and 
obviate the industry of Europe are here unknown ; 
and the consequences that must result from so large a 
portion of the globe being exempted from the imposi- 
tions and obstructions of fiscal regulation and na- 
tional jealousies. 

Now Mr. President, as so much of this prosperity 
depends on the union of this republic, the anxieties of 
its friends and the aspirations of its enemies, or in 
other words of the friends and enemies ,of the ameliora- 
tion of government and society, have all been directed 
to this point. A thousand prophecies have been made at 
home and abroad, under these opposite feelings against 
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its duration, and yet it still endures. The clamors 
and violence of temporary ill temper and faction, 
have been bailed or deprecated as certain forerunners 
of its dissolution. Tbe threat of separation, the first 
menace of demagogues, was occasionally used with a 
degree of confidence, that has been greatly diminished 
by the numerous rebukes it has met ; and where it was 
once most frequently used, it is now nearly laid aside. 
My state, Sir, though from its position and extent, it 
might have been expected, would have been the fre- 
quent scene of these inglorious threats, has in fact fur* 
nished no example of them. The factions of New York 
were always too confined and sordid in their views to 
engage in this lofty career of criminality. Massachu- 
setts and Virginia have been most celebrated for their 
blustering about separation : Pennsylvania has once or 
twice floundered like a clown into a little overture of 
opposition to the Union, and retreated from it amidst 
the silent derision of the other states. Of late Geor- 
gia has played some fantastic pranks, and used such 
violent and coarse language that the world mistook 
railing for power, and those who live by tbe abuses of 
society in other countries, and the number is not few, 
felt a comfortable assurance, that this union which 
holds out such a dangerous example to other nations 
would fall to pieces. But if these rantings about sep- 
aration of ill tempered, and always narrow minded par* 
tisans, are always indecent and odious, iu this case they 
were absurd ; and though the citizens of a state will 
sometimes second for a time the false pretensions of 
their leaders, and cheer them when they vapor, the 
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moment affairs assume an aspect, which indicates the 
danger of serious inconveniences, they calmly put others 
in their places at the next election, and the uproar 
subsides with those who raised it. 

The admirable harmony of this magnificent Confed- 
eration is yet very imperfectly understood by the world, 
or even the people themselves. It is a constellation in 
which though the planets are of very different magni- 
tudes, the whole revolve on one principle, and the 
centripetal and centrifugal forces balance each other. 
If, Sir, either the federal, or any of the state govern- 
ments were organised on a different basis from the 
others, if the principle of election like that of magnet- 
ism did not make them all point alike ; then indeed 
there would be danger : but when collisions arise, the 
chiefs of the one or the other, are equally the servants 
of the people, who observe their conduct, and the ma- 
jority in the one government or the other, which sup- 
ports the offending party, soon becomes the minority, 
and all goes well again. 

A system like this which a portion of mankind has 
hit upon after inventing and suffering such manifold 
variety of misrule, for the few thousand years since 
the dove returned no more to the ark, excites even 
among birds, at least among those of gentler brood, an 
anxiety for its continued success. For my part, Sir, I 
have little fear of danger to it arising from separation, 
the process if it depended on the inconsiderate violence 
of a presumptuous vain leader, might be in jeopardy : 
but it is otherwise, and separation, which ought to be 
the extremest of all remedies, or rather a choice in 
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perishing, is, as it should be, attended with insuperable 
obstacles. No, Sir, to my mind the great danger of 
this republic consists in the election of its President — the 
principle is absolutely indispensable, but its operation is 
dangerous from the wide range of various passions that 
are called into action : and if the newspapers were to 
be credited, the nation would have the satisfaction of 
always having at its head, whichever candidate should, 
succeed, a man stained with the most disgraceful of- 
fences moral and political. 

It is not my purpose now to discuss the details 
of the election lately agitated, which might illus- 
trate these remarks ; but, Sir, in this inevitable pro- 
cess, the greatest danger exists. Perhaps however, 
even here, good may come out of evil, and in this case 
as in many others, where anxiety for the public good 
has prognosticated deep calamities, the result may 
show it to have been exaggerated or entirely ground- 
less. Intelligence is widely diffused throughout the 
nation, and the habit of examining public affairs is 
very general and inveterate. There is no separate, 
privileged, permanent class, having an interest distinct 
from that of the Commonwealth. A faction may 
arise occasionally, to strive for some partial, exclusive 
policy, but their selfishness can have no basis of sta- 
bility, on which it can entrench, and every such attempt 
even if successful for a moment, must be eventually 
defeated. A prurient hankering after Indian lands, or 
a tender predilection for domestic or foreign flannel 
will not destroy the union, though ldud and angry va- 
ticinations to this effect, have been eagerly swallowed 
3» 
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by the credulity of foreign politicians. What would 
be the exchange for all the incalcuable advantages of a 
federation, which the wisdom and valor of these people 
have achieved for themselves? Even now we have 
seen Virginia, New Jersey and New York striving for 
the magnificent monopoly of a clam-bank or an oyster- 
bed, but if the invisible chain that at present unites 
themrtogether were broken, if the principle of cohesion 
which now aggregates them, and which like the gravita- 
tion of the atmosphere is the medium of existence not 
of oppression, were removed, what would be the re- 
sult ? Nothing, Sir, but strife, contention, dilapidation 
and destruction. Another Lombardy and Flanders 
would be created, to repeat on the new Continent for 
centuries to come, the slaughter and ravages which 
have been perpetrated on the old for centuries past : 
their fortresses and plains would be the theatre to renew 
the crimes of endless rivalry and ambition. A few 
years of peace would be only a forced truce to collect 
pew resources for combat ; and all the industrious gains 
of the people periodically dissipated in war, instead of 
accumulating comfort, happiness and improvement. 
Sir, I do not believe this will ever happen, and while 
cherries continue plenty I shall never despair of the re- 
public," 

The perch being vacated by the contented denizen 
of the banks of the Hudson, a canva&s-back Duck 
winged his way to succeed him, and having taken his 
stand on a convenient shelf which the pulpit contained 
for the accommodation of web-footers, thus began. 
" I have listened with great pleasure, Mr. President, 
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to the description which the preceding delegates have 
given of the prosperity they witness, and which, so far 
as my observation goes, I can folly confirm. Desirous 
as I am, that this fortunate condition of affairs may be 
lasting, I cannot help feeling anxiously alive to any thing 
that may seem to endanger it ; and the rapid progress of 
luxury I fear has that tendency. It is known to you, 
Sir, that after hatching our young on the shores of the 
vast estuaries to the northward of the United States, 
we guide our flocks to more genial climes, and alight 
early in winter in great numbers on the surfaee of the 
Chesapeake, and especially at the mouth of the Sus- 
quehannah, where we find an esculent grass extremely 
grateful to our palates, and which gives us a flavor 
that the luckless epicures of Europe can have no 
conception of from any viand that employs their gas- 
tronomic faculties.* From the moment our value was 
discovered, we have made large contributions to the 
repasts of Maryland, and as our residence over these 
subaqueous pastures extends into Lent, we annually 
endanger the souls as well as the bodies of the good 
Catholics of that state, who cannot refrain from us 
during the prohibited season. We may boast of being 
prolific, but the rapid growth of Baltimore, has pre- 
vented any of our theorists from fearing that we should 
grow too numerous ; early couplings therefore are not 
discouraged, and we lay our eggs with the confidence 
that our fine progeny will both eat and be eaten. So 



* Apicius never tested green turtle ; the gastrologists of Europe 
have no canvass-backs. Unfortunates ! Editor. 
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long, Sir, as things continued in their old course we 
did not repine at the annual toll we paid to the gour- 
mands of Baltimore : destruction impends over birds, as 
well as men, and those who devote themselves to the 
profession among the latter either as the disciples of 
Mars or Esculapius, are held in high distinction. 
When we first teach our callow broods the use of their 
sculls, (by which I mean their feet not their heads, 
thank heaven ! the cranium costs us no trouble ; birds 
are directed by unerring instinct, men often wander 
through erroneous reason,) we enjoy the parental 
cares over the little convoy about us, and do not em- 
bitter our existence with the reflection that many of 
them may fall prematurely ; convinced from past ex- 
perience, that enough will survive, to raise up future 
broods and perpetuate the fame of our tribe. But, 
Sir, as the members of Congress have sometimes de- 
layed their journies to feast on us, we feel that our 
tlestiny is intimately connected with that of the repub- 
lic, and this brings me to the point, Sir, on which I 
have hinted an apprehension respecting the duration of 
its prosperity. 

It is well known, Sir, that the progress of luxury is 
dangerous to a nation, a truth that is more frequently 
reiterated by those whose locality hinders their par- 
ticipation in it ; and that edible luxury is of all others 
the most deleterious. A nation is on the verge of 
decay, whenever the culinary art is brought to 
great perfection, and its professors become skilful 
and multiplied ; and though on this score, much the 
largest portion of the confederation is very remote 
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from danger, there are indications, that it may be 
early felt in some districts, and the contagion will soon 
spread. It is, Sir, a startling fact that canvass-backs 
are no longer confined to the tables of Washington 
and Baltimore, but the Bostonians, (and of course all 
the intermediate gourmands) who already had brants, 
which sometimes approximate to our excellence, are 
not satisfied, but their purveyors have extended their 
grasp even to the Susquehannah, and numbers of can- 
vass-backs are now sent to the Luculli who have so 
widely deviated from the course of their Puritan fore* 
fathers. To my mind, Mr. President, this is a most 
alarming symptom, and if some member of Congress 
does not speedily call the matter up, and move for the 
production of returns, and to have them printed, they 
will be deficient in their usual watchfulness. I beg, 
Sir, that this case may be fully understood, and the 
extent of it considered. I know, Sir, as who of us 
does not, that the Dutch send vast quantities of plovers 9 
eggs to England, and that the red-legged partridges, 
after being embedded in trufles, and properly en* 
crusted, are despatched from Perigord to Madrid and • 
St. Petersburg. But these things in Europe are less 
dangerous, where long established regulations confine 
luxury within the salutary limits of privilege. The 
hierarchy and the nobility are admirable inventions to 
restrain luxury within narrow limits. The -people at 
large seldom impair their digestion by superfluous ex- 
ercise of it ; a frugal diet keeps them on a level with 
their institutions, and luxury that might otherwise over* 
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°; whelm their legitimate governments seldom escapes from 

fj its well Yefined, regular channels. But, Sir, the case is 

essentially different in the United States ; there no ob-> 
structions impede the progress of society, no privileged 
-classes confine the danger within themselves. The 
whole nation is obnoxious to it, and the same people 
who would be kept cool in most parts of Europe by 
potatoes or rye bread, there inflame their blood with 
turkies, partridges, and pigeons. The delegates from 
these tribes can confirm my statement, one of them 
indeed has anticipated it. I jio not mean at present, 
to ground any particular motion on these general 
observations, but the fate of canvass-backs as well as 
of the republic interests me too deeply, to allow of any 
indifference to either. I repeat it, Sir, I apprehend 
serious difficulties from the inroads of luxury. What 
bird of any reflection can be insensible to the conse- 
quences? 1 hope the political economists of the union 
will ere long take up the subject, and reflect maturely 
on the following points, devoting a chapter to each, 
with concluding remarks on their general connexion : 
. An Italian Opera in New York ; a French Theatre in 
Philadelphia ; Academies of the Fine Arts in all the 
chief cities ; canvass-backs in Boston ; canals uniting 
the lakes with the ocean and the Ohio ; rail roads over 
the Alleghanies." 

The^smooth form and die glossy, buoyant plumage of 
the canvass back, were succeeded by the haggard mien 
of a lank Vulture, who with the lowering aspect of 
fasting greediness, flew to the perch and in hoarse 
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tones addressed the Assembly :* " Mr, President, 
principles are eternal, nature never varies, instinct is 
unerring, all deviation from it is affectation. I am now 
fifty four years old. My ample experience has taught 
me that there is no safety but in following nature. I 
have but two faults ; one is being too irascible, the 
consequence of an ardent temperament, the other is 
between my God and myself. I have felt justly indig- 
nant at some things that have been uttered by pre- 
ceding orators. I do not value myself on the antiquity 
of my family, though it is coeval with the first murder, 
after sin and death followed Satan over chaos to invade 
this new made world. Our habits and our rights are 
from time immemorial. It occasioned me therefore 
surprize to hear some of the observations that have 
fallen from delegates who have preceded me. Their 
observations were silly and false ;" (the President here 
cried " Order," with a hardly perceptible motion of his 
beak, yet the sound pervaded the assembly like the 
far distant rumbling of thunder or of an earthquake.) 
" Sir, I hope I shall not be interrupted ; I know when I 
am in order ; it would be strange if I did not with my 
aptitudes, experience, and the situations I have filled. 
Galileo was made to recant before the ignorant Doc- 
tors of the Inquisition the sublime truths he discov- 
ered. I repeat it, Sir, the observations I alluded to 
were unworthy of the feathered creation, they were 

* This Vulture Is a vile plagiarist; the whole style and many of 
the phrases he uses are literally taken from some harangues delivered 
in a foreign language, which it is useless to particularize, as they are 
not likely to be seen by any reader of this volume. — Ed. 
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both silly and false." (Another sound of "Order" 
was heard a little louder, as if the thunder was ap- 
proaching — at the same time, the President from a 
mere feeling of ennui and fatigue, feelings that all 
Presidents of deliberative assemblies are called on to 
suffer, made a movement in changing bis bearing a 
little, lifting one leg to stretch it, and in doing so, he 
displayed unostentatiously a claw that would have 
grasped a dozen vultures in its talons.) " I mean no 
offence, Mr. President, my language is plain and un- 
studied, but with no intention to offend ; and the slight- 
est hint from you, Sir, will always have its effect. I am 
extremely docile. Socrates ordered his disciples to 
sacrifice a Cock to Esculapius. Fontenelle said, if he 
held truth in bis band like a bird, he would crush it. 
Dr. Paley subscribed to the thirty nine articles from 
expediency. I am willing like these and other emi- 
nent men to sacrifice my opinions to the public good. 
" Self-love and social are the same," is the remark of 
the great English poet, Pope. New opinions and new 
truths are perpetually arising in society. The learned 
Presbyter Astarloa, since the beginning of the present 
century, has thrown light on the obscure history of the 
Basque language. In his enthusiasm he wantons in all 
the extremes of grammatical voluptuousness almost to 
the confines of indecency. He has fully shown, de- 
monstrated philosophically and logically, that it is not 
only coeval with the confusion miraculously produced 
on the plain of Sennaar, but that it was most probably 
the language spoken by the father and mother of man- 
kind in paradise. Every one knows rpy .docility, I 
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am easily convinced : I have no false shame to prevent 
my acknowledging my errors. But, Sir, I love and 
adore the public good. I want nothing for myself, and 
this made me allude to the observations of certain del- 
egates who have taken a partial view of affairs. Had 
their flight been as lofty as yours, Mr. President, they 
would by glancing over a wider horizon have avoided 
their mistakes. 

Two Birds, Sir, who have addressed you, have com- 
plained of being eaten in unusual quantities. Sir, this 
affords no ground of complaint. The birds will not 
be so foolish as to change the order of nature. Some 
birds are made to be eaten, and what signifies it, 
whether by men, by worms, or by my tribe of vul- 
tures ? And, Sir, if men eat them, we eat men : if the 
complaints of the delegates referred to be well founded, 
our right, Sir, to do so, might be hereafter disputed. 
Unnatural ideas of what men call humanity would 
make an alarming inroad. The destination of vul- 
tures was originally clear ; it has always been a lofty 
one. It was one of my ancestors, Mr. President, who 
was called upon in the other world, to feast on the 
eternal liver of Prometheus. Human ambition has in 
all ages furnished us with repasts. It is striving against 
the order of nature to act differently. One error en- 
tails others. The Greeks and Romans who burnt dead 
heroes, and the Hindoos who consume live widows, 
, are notorious for many deviations from sound doctrines. 
That vultures should feed on men is the order of na- 
ture. It matters not whether our prey be a solitary 
wretch who has perished with the inclemency of a 
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wintry storm on some bleak mountain, or the thick 
strewed victims of a field of battle. Not only is it 
right and proper for us thus to feed, but it is consid- 
ered in one of the faverite journals of Europe, one 
which vaunts itself as being a director of public taste 
and opinion in Britain, to select our repasts as a pleas- 
ant subject for jesting.* But we do not jest, we are 
stern, voracious and unrelenting in our meals, and in 
minds less trained than those of the wits of Edinburgh, 
they are apt to inspire aversion and horror. 

Sir, I dislike innovation. Abuses creep in by de- 
grees; they should be resisted in the first stages. 
Obsta principiis. A false mawkish feeling of what is 
called humanity, tends to our destruction. The poets 
among men have made vultures the avengers of crime 
and ambition. If others choose to make the same things 
a jest, I have no objection, it tends to produce a good 
effect. Already in many countries it is considered the 
height of brutality to leave a corpse exposed to our 
ravages. This is a weakness very noxious to us. 
Many of the most powerful and renowned among men 
have thought very differently. We follow the march of 
ambition. We hover over the steps of heroes. The 
warriors who in different ages have issued from the 
regions of Tartary, have been great patrons of our race. 
Napoleon was a great purveyor to us. The Spaniards, 
in all ages, as they often carry revenge beyond the 
death of their enemies, and refuse to inter them, have 
helped to sustain our race. The truly barbarous In- 

* See the Noctes Ambrosianse in some of the numbers of Black- 
wood's Magazine for 1827. — Ed. 
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quisition, condemned their victims to the stake, instead 
of leaving their bodies to us. Some other nations give 
up the bodies of criminals to their Surgeons. These 
are perverse practises, which we consider as so 
many infringements of our rights. But, Sir, men will 
have some excuse for their absurdities, if birds adopt 
false conclusions— in that case men will be justified in 
their false courses. 1 have heard with indignation the 
complaints of some birds that they were devoured. 
Every bird, Sir, is born to fulfil his destiny. We are 
all bound to devote ourselves to the public good, and 
if any child of mine should prove false to the cause of 
his tribe, I would come back from the other world, and 
tear out his heart to avenge the disgrace of the blood 
he has received from his noble ancestors. Sir, I will 
not occupy your time longer with my unpremeditated 
thoughts. Birds that are good to eat, were made for 
that purpose. Let each one fulfil his destiny. Heroes 
and vultures will accomplish theirs." 
* The irritable, obscene Vulture having resumed his 
place, a Mocking-bird from Virginia flew to occupy 
the stand. He began a prelude by a rapid imitation 
of the notes of the delegates who had preceded him, 
so that each tribe for the moment thought it was one 
of their number, and coming to the tones of the vul- 
ture he began his speech in the accents of that dele* 
gate. " The assembly, Mr. President, has been much 
gratified by the lively, pleasant sentiments they have 
just heard, and which are so well calculated to fix the 
members in the opinion they have always entertained 
of that speaker. Though our modes of thinking are 
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as distinct as our habits, I agree with him that some 
things which have been said require animadversion. 
The remarks to which I refer are indeed different from 
those which have moved his gentle temper : it seems 
to me natural enough, that the pigeons and the canvass 
backs, should utter some complaints if they are in 
danger of extermination. I can sympathize with them 
though not obnoxious to danger. I have never heard 
of any one, except certain execrable Romans in the 
decline of their empire, who feasted on singing birds. 
Our qualities endanger our liberties, not our lives; 
though the former to freeborn birds and men are more 
valuable than the latter. 

It is my object, Sir, to allude to a tendency I have 
observed in several of the delegates, that obscures the 
impartiality of their judgment, by excessive praise of 
the people, where they are fledged. This is amiable 
in them, but they should be on their guard not to be 
carried too far by this feeling. Birds can take a freer 
and wider view than men, who cannot detach them- 
selves from the earth except in a balloon ; and then 
they are always too solicitous about the bag of air that 
sustains them, to take the calm survey which is habit- 
ual to birds, as they skim the pure ether above the stir 
and smoke of this dim spot beneath. There is a limit 
to human faculties, and the futile attempts they have 
made to usurp our prerogative of flying, has only cov- 
ered the adventurer with ridicule and bruises. Let us 
birds, Sir, in our generous natures, view men with kind- 
ness as far as they are deserving of it, but let us beware 
of becoming their dupes ; the cage and the spit would 
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be the least evils we should suffer ; we might be grad- 
ually brought to forego our wings and gravel on the 
earth in servile imitation ; resembling the fate of that 
deplumed bird who was thrown into the academy to 
exemplify the accuracy of its great Master's definition 
of man. I have been afraid from some of the remarks 
that have fallen, lest some of my colleagues were in 
danger of canting. They have talked so much of the 
freedom, the intelligence, .the prosperity of the citizens 
of the republic, that it seemed almost like extracts 
from their newspapers : let us do justice, but beware 
of cant : if birds and other animals were as prone to 
this as men are, there would soon be no truth or nature 
left in the world, except perhaps in a few such ener- 
getic natures, as that of the delegate who preceded me. 
1 am willing to admit the general prosperity enjoyed 
by this nation, and that much of it is due to the en- 
lightened and honest spirit of their puhlic men, because 
they were willing to yield to imperious circumstances, 
and not obstinately pursue a selfish, unavailing opposi- 
tion ; and the history of nations shows that this is no 
slight merit which I am ready to allow them. Among 
most nations a blind bigotry, an unyielding spirit of 
personal interest would have prevented the fortunate 
adoption of the policy they have pursued. But, Sir, I 
contend that the three main causes of their fortunate 
condition, which are the entire separation of political 
and religious affairs ; a federal system ; and freedom of 
commerce, were not so much the intentional results of 
a wise foresight, as the consequences of their situation : 

that many of their most influential men would have 
4* 
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avoided them if it had been possible, and submitted to 
them as inevitable, and with a strong apprehension, that 
the experiment, for such it was, untried before in hu- 
man institutions, would prove ruinous at an early peri- 
od. In this instance, as in almost every other, the 
improvements of society have been produced by the 
force of circumstances, and not by the superiority of 
the vaunted reason of man. It is true that they have 
excited more attention, and .caused more admiration, 
because three such beneficent and novel principles be- 
ing established at once, among a people where they 
have had such extensive room. to operate, the conse- 
quences have seemed prodigious. But, Mr. Presi- 
dent, little more than a negative merit is to be allowed 
to the founders of this system, as can be shown in a 
few brief remarks on each branch of the policy, on 
which their flourishing situation is based. 

First, Sir, as to the Federal system, every one knows 
that they could adopt no other. The old confedera- 
tion was an imperfect combination of the several prov- 
inces merely to effect their independence of the mother 
country. It was a temporary league, imbecile as re- 
garded the most important objects of government, and to 
which even the impulse of self-preservation could hardly 
induce the people to delegate sufficient power to carry 
on the war. It was effectual however to raise up a set 
of narrow minds, subject to strong local prejudices, and 
pertinaciously opposed to a more liberal system in 
which their personal importance would be eclipsed and 
their power abridged. On the other hand many wise 
politicians distrusted the value of a federal system, 
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because history afforded no example of its permanence* 
They feared the result of a government so complica- 
ted, and in which power was so divided. The one 
struggled to concentrate as much power in the centre 
as was practicable, and the other to withhold all that 
was possible, indifferent whether anarchy followed, 
since that would favor their primitive views of making 
each state a separate people. The consequence was 
that the machine drawn each way by opposite forces, 
rested at length in that fortunate position between the 
two, which the calmest and wisest retrospect would now 
select. The result has been a high degree of perfec- 
tion of the federal system, the only form on which an 
extensive republic can long exist ; and without which 
even a small one must be only an oligarchy like Venice, 
or a mobocracy like Athens ; — a system on which the 
harmony founded on a perfect similarity of principle is 
so complete, that the composition is exempt from con- 
fusion, while the power of the general and state gov- 
ernments is so nicely balanced that neither can move 
from its orbit. I admit, Mr. President, all the merit 
due to the moderation and good sense, which matured 
this plan amidst numerous obstacles ; but I contend, Sir, 
that the system was not the clear, accurate calculation 
of dispassionate statesmen ; but a compromise between 
what was claimed and what was denied : and the result 
of which one party viewed at first with apprehension, 
and the other with enmity : but the success of which, 
has secured the strong attachment of the nation at 
large, and discredited all attempts to impair it. 
The next point, the entire separation of Church and 
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State, was equally or even more the product of neces- 
sity and not of wisdom, though the consequences are 
so beneficent, that they may in after times be attributed 
to inspiration. In all former ages and nations, the con- 
trary had been practised so invariably, that it was 
considered indispensable. Idolaters, Theocratists, Pa- 
gans, Christians and Mahometans all linked Church 
and State in the closest connexion. Men have ever 
believed that religion is the basis of morality and order, 
without which jgovernment cannot exist ; and out of the 
United States there are few men who dare think, that" 
religion can exist unless entwined with political ad- 
ministration. The Bramin, the Rabbi, the Mufti, the 
Catholic and the Protestant, all believe that their religion 
and the State would be both overthrown, if they were 
not closely combined. This habitual belief is so uni- 
versal and so strong, that even now, the most liberal 
men in other countries who are the advocates of tolera- 
tion, start at the idea of that absolute equality, which is 
occasioned by the government obstructing itself from 
all further patronage. of religion, than what exists in 
this republic, namely, the guarantee of the laws for all 
personal and corporate rights. 

Now, Sir, the same prejudices existed in the United 
States. It was not considered sufficient that the indi- 
viduals who were to be in power should be men of 
morality, complying with the forms of the sect to 
which they might belong ; but that they should per- 
sonify an abstraction, and that as governors, they 
should be connected with religion. Some religion 
therefore must be the favored, the dominant one — but 
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what religion should this be ? The Catholic, Quaker, 
Episcopalian, Presbyterian, Independent, Baptist, and 
others, were all ready in honest conviction of its neces- 
sity, to take upon themselves the exclusive office of 
praying for and to the State — but which was to have 
the preference? The utter impossibility of deciding 
prevented all consideration of the question : it was 
therefore passed over in absolute silence. Individuals 
employed in the administration, might and do, belong 
to different sects ; the government itself was considered 
an abstraction, and no part was assigned it. It neither 
appointed, consecrated, deposed, nor conferred; the 
crown and the mitre were for the first time wholly 
separated. The magistrates of every degree followed 
what creed and paid what stipend they pleased, and 
this was done in their individual, private capacity. 
There were many of the clergy and of the laity also 
who dreaded this untried state of things ; they feared 
both government and religion must fall unless they 
leaned directly on each other. A Catholic dignitary 
of great learning, in a late work against toleration, 
confounded by a policy so contrary to every thing he 
had heard and known, calls the government of the 
United States, " an atheistical government" This 
extraordinary and unprecedented principle of exclu- 
ding the government from all meddling with religious 
affairs has been adopted in all the state constitutions, 
though there were formerly some of these states which 
had a strong bias to one sect or another. The con- 
sequences have been equally favorable to the govern- 
ment and to religion, and especially to the latter. In 
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do country is religion more venerated and more prac- 
tised than in that, where it neither controls, nor is 
controlled by the government. So salutary, so obvious 
are its effects, that the time will come when not only 
all honest politicians, but all honest priests, will be in 
favor of the system of entire separation of ecclesiastical 
and political concerns ; and it will only be in countries 
where they have a mutual interest in sustaining abuses, 
that the clergy will wish to be dependent on the throne. 
The example which this republic has given to the 
world on this subject, is one of the greatest improve* 
ments in the science of government. But, Sir, I 
repeat it, this innovation was not owing to their wisdom 
and foresight, but deprecated by what they called 
both, and was unavoidable from their situation, and 
the rival sects into which they were divided. 

The third point, Mr. President, a liberal system of 
commerce, though rather more owing to deliberate 
judgment, was in a very considerable degree forced 
upon them. The vexations they had suffered under 
the attempt to establish the vicious, destructive policy 
of the colonial system, had disgusted them with all 
embarrassments upon trade. The difference also of 
the several colonies with respect to produce, and the 
occupation of the inhabitants, in some the agricultural, 
in others the commercial employments predominating, 
made every species of monopoly difficult, and tended 
to create the wise determination of leaving commerce 
and intercourse both for others and themselves unre- 
stricted ; and they took the wise precaution to make 
it an express article of the constitution that no duty 
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should ever be laid on exports. The useful effects 
that have been experienced tended yet more to extend 
this system ; they made advances to other nations to 
do away all discrimination between flags, and get rid 
of the whole complicated practice of granting and re- 
ceiving partial favors, in which commerce was made 
subservient to national enmity, cramped in its move- 
ments, and turned out of its natural course. These 
false principles were adopted in less enlightened times, 
and when commerce was comparatively a minor 
interest, instead of being as it is now, the great in- 
strument of enriching, connecting and improving the 
various nations of the world. The United States came 
into existence without being fettered by any of these 
antiquated laws, treaties and prejudices, they unfurled 
their flag to wave free as the wind ; they felt the ad- 
vantage of this freedom in leaving enterprize unshack- 
led ; they held out offers of reciprocity in establishing 
new principles of commerce ; and their example has 
been followed by the most enlightened nations, and 
probably one of the best tests of political wisdom in 
every nation is the degree to which they proceed in 
freeing trade and intercourse within their own limits, 
as well as with other nations, from onerous restrictions. 
Such, Mr. President, are the facts. I have only 
made these remarks to prevent errors in our views of 
human affairs; and because I thought some of the 
delegates from the prosperous regions froih which 1 
also have winged my way, were falling into puffing and 
cant, which however rife they may be among men, 
birds should be above. Let my friends rejoice as I do 
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in the prosperity they witness and hope for its contin- 
uance, but let them beware of undue praise as of un- 
founded censure. The good fortune the Americans 
enjoy is a sufficient gratification, without attributing to 
them a profound sagacity and prospective wisdom that 
they did not possess." 



SECTION II. 
sPAiar. 



A short pause ensued after the mocking-bird had 
flown to his place, and no other delegate moving his 
wings from the new Continent, a brilliant Pheasant 
alighted on the perch. " Mr. President, the assembly 
have just heard with interest the various delegates from 
the great American republic, where every thing is ex- 
panding with the full vigor of youthful energy, and un- 
restricted developement, and I shall now commence 
the reports from one of the oldest kingdoms of Europe, 
one far advanced in decrepitude, and presenting, in 
strong contrast to the country just described, every 
species of oppression and abuse, political, commercial, 
and religious. 

I must premise to your Loftiness, that my family 
leads a secure life in the gardens of Aranjuez, one of 
the royal residences of the monarchs of Spain ; a 
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country which after being die most powerful, is now 
the feeblest, while by its climate, position and produc- 
tions, it ought to be the finest, in Europe. It seems, 
Sir, to be an invariable rule, that the finest portions of 
the earth should be made the most wretched, by the 
perverse and grasping passions of men. The owl and 
the vulture seldom see their deserts disturbed, but 
where nature has given fertility and a genial clime, 
there the human biped chooses the theatre of bis strug- 
gles, and renders useless the most prodigal favors of 
Heaven. Such a territory becomes the constant scene 
of foreign invasion or civil broils ; and the rggn of 
violence is followed, by the inevitable consequences of 
perpetual tyranny and ignorance. The history of 
Spain is one long series of proofs confirming these as- 
sertions. Under every sway, Phenicians, Carthagini- 
ans, Romans, Goths, Arabs, and Friars, her fair and 
sunny domains have been drenched in blood, and 
stained with every species of crime, misery and op- 
pression : but the last are the worst, and since Philip 
II. made the atrocious Inquisition the horrible instru- 
ment of his gloomy despotism, the fate of the country 
has been sealed. When the reins of government fell 
into feebler hands, this sanguinary tribunal discovered 
the full malignity of its character, and the extent of its 
powers. From being an instrument merely, it assumed 
the whole direction ; the sovereign and his nobility fell 
under its control equally with the people ; all exertions 
of intellect were crushed, and every kind of talent 
awed into subserviency or silence : and although the 
powerful influence of intelligence and advancement in 
5 
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other countries, by their simple refraction, tended to 
restrain and finally abrogate that tribunal, yet its dele- 
terious policy seems to have survived its formal exist- 
ence, and all the habits and opinions of the nation, 
though the tribunal is nominally extinct, are still gov- 
erned by its noxious influence. 

The reverses of Spain have been so great, she has 
fallen from such a lofty station in the world to such a 
depth of degradation and misery, that her fate is one 
of the most striking in the history of nations. That 
nation which boasted that the sun never set on its do- 
minions, now stript of most of its possessions, exhibits 
to that same sun nothing save its own domestic dilapi- 
dation, and a decay in which all classes except the 
clergy participate. With a national character capable 
of the highest enterprize, the people remain inert and 
abject ; with a language of the most perfect and noble 
construction, they are comparatively without literature 
or science ; with a fertile soil and most favored cli- 
mate, the plains are barren and the population suffer- 
ing from want ; placed in the centre of Europe with 
large cities and commodious havens on two seas, and a 
mountain frontier that ought to be impassible for any 
foe, they contribute less than many of the smallest 
states of Europe to the general stock of intelligence : 
their fields and their cities see their population con- 
stantly diminishing, their ports are without fleets, and 
a perfidious ally may invade them at discretion. With 
more energy than the Italians, with more constancy 
than the French, and enjoying a high renown from 
their former great men and heroic deeds, they have 
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fallen below most other nations. Yet no people ever 
possessed more noble characteristics. Ardent, tempe- 
rate, enthusiastic, profound, capable of matchless for- 
titude and perseverance, and susceptible of the highest 
feelings of honor and generosity, and still discovering 
traits of all these qualities, how, it may be asked, is 
such disgrace to be accounted for ? How can a nation 
id many ways so illustrious be thus ignominiously pros- 
trated ? The answer, Sir, is obscured by no doubt. 
Ignorance is the cause, and- this ignorance is carefully 
maintained by the clergy, secular and regular, who to 
speak generally, may be considered as one, having 
three pernicious points of resemblance, vows of celi- 
bacy, incomes independent of the nation, and fealty 
to a foreign sovereign ; and as the latter class, the 
regular clergy, is the most numerous, the mis- 
fortunes of Spain may be reduced to one word, the 
monks. 

The monks, Mr. President, have caused the ruin of 
Spain, and their policy has perverted the whole char- 
acter of the people. There was a period when her 
arms shone in every clime, when her cabinet had great 
statesmen and her capital illustrious writers ; but the 
spirit of ecclesiastical domination formed a close union 
with political tyranny, and the whole of her vast pros- 
perity began to wither and decay. All freedom of 
inquiry, all liberty of speech were checked and chas- 
tised. Men of genius were persecuted and reduced 
to silence ; abuses under the protection of power were 
safe from denunciation ; and the most enormous mal- 
administration could defend itself with the very pro* 
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ducts of its crimes. Unity of opinion in religion and 
politics was the avowed system of perfection, which 
the Inquisition labored with fatal success to establish. 
The principle of monopoly was so intimately allied to 
that unity, that it became the favorite policy of the gov- 
ernment, and pervaded commerce, agriculture, and 
every branch of industry. The immense riches which 
the Indies had transmitted could not be dissipated in a 
moment : the brilliant renown which so many distin- 
guished men, and such extensive conquests had ac- 
quired, was a still more lasting kind of wealth, and the 
national arrogance was nurtured, and almost justified 
by these, when the whole of this colossal grandeur was 
already paralyzed and doomed to destruction. 

A single despot may invade the liberties of his coun- 
try and exterminate or banish all freedom of thought ; 
but the mischief is not perpetuated if his successor be 
either a better or a feebler man. The establishment 
of mental subserviency, which prepares all others, was 
in Spain exempt from this fortunate interruption of ac- 
tivity ; the monks formed a body always animated by 
one spirit and perennially renewed. The Inquisition 
was in their hands an instrument of increasing severity, 
and unmitigated ferocity. Their agents penetrated 
every where, and from the court to the cottage all 
trembled at the name of a secret tribunal, untouched 
by pity or remorse, whose infernal maxims destroyed 
all the charities of life, and the fanatical zeal of whose 
agents could stimulate the parent to denounce his child, 
the child its parent. A profound and universal dissim- 
ulation was the only remedy against such tremendous 
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malignity ; bat the remedy was a poison which con- 
taminated the whole character of the nation. Com- 
pelled to an indiscriminate belief in every doctrine, and 
rigid conformity with every ceremonial, a large portion 
of the upper classes disguised a total infidelity under 
an exact compliance with exterior exactions. An in- 
difference to human, and a delight in animal suffering, 
were purposely cultivated. The Auto da fe it was a 
merit to witness, and the bullfight was encouraged by 
the presence of the priest, while he proscribed the 
theatre. Even the ceremonies of their religion accus- 
tomed, and of course hardened them, to perpetual con- 
templation of human torments and agony. A mar- 
tyred God, his wounds streaming with blood, exhibit- 
ing nothing but the ghastly contractions of the human 
frame, without the redeeming sublimity of the superior 
essence ; crowds of squalid, gory saints and martyrs, 
mangled and distorted by the anguish of various tor- 
ments, were the universal appendages of every house, 
hung on the walls of every room, and borne on the 
person of every individual ; and this perpetual exhibi- 
tion of agony, blood and death, which met the first 
glances of shrinking infancy, and fixed the last gaze of 
expiring age, though meant for a different purpose, 
tended in reality, to render the people cruel and fero- 
cious, by diminishing the horror that such scenes natu- 
rally inspire. 

By the influence of such perverse institutions, the 

people were not only kept in degradation, but prevented 

from surmounting it. Freedom of thought and inquiry 

being thus rigidly prohibited, ignorance of course was 

5* 
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made perpetual, and this ignorance sustained the abuses 
which created it. The ignorance, of which I speak, 
Sir, may exist, as it does in Spain, in the midst of 
much idle learning. Her universities stuff men's minds 
with dead languages, scholastic theology, Aristotelian 
subdeties, and every species of antiquated erudition. 
But as every thing modern is frowned upon, free dis- 
quisition proscribed, and all improvements discredited, 
they furnish min4s that would have shone in the middle 
ages, but which are replete with the most injurious 
kind of ignorance, ignorance of the spirit of their age, 
and the discoveries and improvements of modern so- 
ciety. Where this blindness is so general as it is in 
Spain, the consequences to a greater or less extent 
must be universal. Not only the nation itself must re- 
main stationary, but its most gifted individuals must fall 
in the rear of the same class of other nations : and so 
striking is the effect, that even Spaniards of enlightened 
and liberal minds, are rarely exempt from the influ- 
ence of antiquated prejudices ; and although they may 
be the advocates of amelioration generally, few of 
them are free from adhering to some of the abuses to 
which they have been so long accustomed in every 
branch of policy and government. 

Reflecting, liberal Spaniards will admit the decay of 
science and literature, and the stagnation which the 
want of these create at home ; and their growing 
inequality ivith regard to other nations, which pursue 
with ardor an active course of inquiry and ameliora- 
tion, in this age of advancement. But this must come 
from them spontaneously : if the same observations are 
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made by foreigners, the national pride is immediately 
roused, and they make a Numantian, Saragossan de- 
fence ; and though they cannot allege contemporaneous 
efforts in the fields of science and literature, which are 
jealously watched by the monks and if necessary suf- 
focated with the individuals who make them, they show 
the talent that exists in a state of inertion, by the abil- 
ity with which they carry their defence from a consid- 
eration of the present times, to that of past ages. 
They tell you Spain was in an advanced state of civil- 
ization, before any country in Europe : — that the 
metals they produced, and the rich cloths they fabri- 
cated, and which were carried by the Tyrians to be 
used by Solomon in the building of the Temple, is a 
proof of the advances they must have made in the arts, 
when the very names of most countries in Europe 
were unknown : — that the Romans experienced more 
difficulty and loss in conquering them, though their 
legions were recruited from all Europe, than any coun- 
try ravaged by their arms ; and after they finally suc- 
ceeded it was only to receive from among the van- 
quished, many of the most eminent men at the head of 
their government and literature : — that among 'the 
Emperors, Trajan, Hadrian, and Theodosius were 
Spaniards, besides a number of other illustrious men 
of patrician rank, who filled many of the first employ- 
ments in the empire : — that Quintilian, the two Sen- 
ecas, Lucan, Martial, and Columella, and several other 
learned men, who kept the literature of Rome for a 
time from going to utter decay, were all Spaniards : — 
they add that when even with their aid, the Italians 
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could not resist the progress of barbarism, and Italy 
became involved for centuries in total obscurity, the 
Spaniards in their own country, kept learning alive, 
and possessed many admirable schools of science and 
literature in the Arabic language; because what is 
commonly attributed to the Moors, should be in fact 
credited to their Spanish locality ; which is fully proved 
by their becoming at once wholly barbarous after they 
were driven from Spain back into Africa : — that the 
Courts of Barcelona were the great patrons of poetry 
and taste, when the rest of Europe was grovelling in 
the thickest darkness : — that id their Court was found- 
ed and perfected the language of Romania, from which 
subsequently grew the modern languages of the south 
of Europe : — that in succeeding ages their theologians 
were the lights of France and Italy, the guides in the 
Councils and supporters of the true religion against 
the attacks of heresy : — and that the indomitable faith 
of the Spaniards was the most powerful security of the 
Church. It may be remarked, that these well founded 
claims to literature and science, when the rest of Eu- 
rope was buried in the ignorance of the dark ages, 
contrasted with their lethargy and obscurity when other 
nations are rivalling each other, in the most splendid, 
mental activity, recalls to mind a story in an ancient 
Greek romance,* that there was a city in Spain, where 
the people saw clearly during the night, but were blind 
by day. When they descend to a later period, what 



* The allusion is probably to the adventures of Dinias and Der- 
cyllus. Editobt. 
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nation can compete with the illustrious writers they 
then produced, with Cervantes, Luis de Leon, Que- 
vedo, Lope de Vega, Argensola, Ercilla, and a host of 
others. In this way by referring to the past, they turn 
contemplation from the present ; and whilst dwelling in 
triumphant pride on former glory, forget that they are 
not allowed to emulate it ; and avoid some of the bit- 
terness of this conviction, by a complacent and well 
founded feeling that it is not for want of capacity. 

The mischief, Mr. President, seems for the present 
irremediable, because it is founded on ignorance and 
tyranny, which sustain each other. Traits of charac- 
ter which might lead to every thing noble and gener- 
ous, are converted into vices. Energy becomes fero- 
city, steadiness obstinacy, enthusiasm and ardor turn 
to bigotry and fanaticism. I own to your Excellent 
Highness, that I feel an interest in the fale of this peo- 
ple, without being blind to their enormous errors; 
of which I have furnished a proof in speaking against 
their monopolies, though I enjoy the shade of one, as 
none but a royal hand dare molest our quiet in the 
precincts of Aranjuez. The country exhibits nothing 
but devastation of the past and moulderings of the pre- 
sent : Roman, Gothic and Moorish ruins diversify the 
scenery, and harmonize with the crumbling of actual 
decay. I lament this disastrous condition; I could 
wish to see a nation once illustrious, still struggling in 
the career of improvement with other countries, with 
whom at least it might keep pace, if not outgo ; but, 
Sir, I fear that no hope remains : they pride them- 
selves on their very obstinacy in error, and a region 
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on which nature has shed all its bounty, is and will be, 
converted by man into a prison or a desert." 

A Humming-bird^ the most diminutive and beauti- 
ful of the feathered race, next fluttered to the perch 
adapted to the grasp of his tiny feet, where he shone 
like a splendid gem, reflecting various hues, and pro- 
ceeded to address the assembly. " I was hatched, 
Mr. President, in one of the most favored, flowery 
vales of South America, but as the delegates from 
that immense region have not yet begun their reports 
on its concerns, it is my intention to request your at- 
tention for a few moments, while I offer some remarks 
on the affairs of my present home. 1 was caught 
early while busied within the petals of a magnificent 
flower, extracting its honey, treated with great care, and 
sent as a present to a wealthy merchant of Cadiz, who 
gave me to his daughter. This charming Andalusian is 
the clearest and most brilliant of brunettes, with all the 
fascination of youth and vivacity. Her raven locks 
and gazelle eyes, her exquisite foot, elastic step, and 
elegant form, excite all eyes to admiration, and in a 
promenade or a dance she shines the first of her grace- 
ful countrywomen : while enjoying her caresses, her 
coral lips, teeth white as pearls, and ambrosial breath, 
invite my beak like the odour and freshness of a flower 
of my native land. I have become almost a willing 
captive, and feel compunction when I think of the tears 
that will have suffused those fine eyes, as soon as my 
escape was discovered ; but the door being left open, 
I could not resist the temptation to wing my way to 
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this august assembly, whose wonders I have often heard 
narrated by my parents and friends. 

The state of Spain, Sir, has been eloquently de- 
scribed by the rich-plumed delegate who preceded 
me ; the misery and ruin there delineated, find no ex- 
ception in the once flourishing mart of Spanish com- 
merce, though their effects are perhaps more striking 
from being such a hideous contrast to the more mod- 
ern magnificence of a city, so recently filled with opu- 
lence and animation. The decay of Spain in other 
parts seems to harmonize with the antique ruins that 
are every where scattered, the tangible signs of general 
decrepitude : but in Cadiz, where commerce and fo- 
reign intercourse had introduced greater activity, intel- 
ligence and liberality, it affects the feelings like the as- 
pect of vigorous manhood, undermined and defaced by 
the deep inroads of disease. And yet, Sir, even in 
tbis city where wiser views might be expected, the 
species of ignorance already so forcibly described, and 
the pertinacious attachment to ancient abuses, prevent 
them from discerning the true course to prosperity, 
and create an adherence to the vices of former policy 
rather than flourish by adopting the principles of mod- 
ern experience. 

The decline of Spain like that of most other nations 
was prepared by interior causes ; but in the injury 
received from external assailants, it is difficult to say 
whether France or England has inflicted the most; 
though as the former was under the guise of friendship 
and the latter was in open enmity, there can be no 
doubt which should be most clearly felt. In this 
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examination the virtues and vices of the national 
character will be seen to have co-operated in her 
ruin. Her first enmity to England was founded in a 
malignant fanaticism and gloomy arrogance. Spain 
ought rather to have been the ally than the enemy of 
England ; but the monks denounced all friendship 
with heretics. The destruction of the invincible ar- 
mada, alas ! Mr. President, invincible ! how fond men 
are of this term ! Macedonians, Romans, Spaniards, 
French and English, all adopted it, and while the two 
former have been long extinct, the latter have some- 
times given fine examples of its absurdity. I intended 
to say, Sir, that the destruction of that invincible ar- 
mament reversed the situation of the parties ; hatred 
and disdain then changed places, the Spaniards adopt- 
ed the former and the English were content with 
feeling the latter. War was always courted by them, 
because it was against Catholics who had prepared 
instruments to torture them, and popular, because it 
abounded with spoils. The French, alternately allies 
and foes, reserved the full measure of their mischief 
till the time of Napoleon. He accomplished the dis- 
solution of their extensive empire ; and the obstinacy 
and political ignorance of the nation, prevented the 
growth of a more useful organization, that might have 
sprung from the fallen trunk. He hastened the sepa- 
ration of their vast American dominions, and in spite 
of himself led to the aggrandizement of the United 
States, by the annexation of Louisiana and the Floridas : 
his policy filled the measure of their desolation, covered 
the shores of Cadiz with the last wrecks of their navy, 
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and marked the path of his legions into every province 
with blood and ashes. This war was another instance 
to show how the virtues of this nation seem to be as 
fatal to it, as its vices. A proud, heroic love of country, 
a disdain of treachery and foreign domination, led 
them to one of the most tremendous struggles with 
which men have ever devastated their fair patrimony. 
Valor was maddened into fury against usurpation, and 
fidelity to their sovereign preferred extermination to 
submission. Yet a change of dynasty would have 
been the most fortunate event for Spain, whose recre- 
ant king rewarded those who defended his rights with 
torture, exile and death. Still, after the infliction of 
such enormous evils, there was one measure left to 
the French to complete their office of demolishing 
Spam. When the nation was beginning through its 
representatives to reform its system, and if possible 
free itself from the pressure of innumerable, deep 
seated abuses, the French under a different rule, again 
marched into the country, dispersed its representatives, 
and became the guards and sentinels for the entire 
re-establishment of the monks.* 

Sir, I fear I must join with the royal pheasant in 
saying, there is no hope for Spain ; and if he regrets 
this from seeing its ancient renown so foully degraded, 



* To prevent the establishment of a liberal constitution was the 
avowed motive of French policy on this occasion, but this was only 
secondary : a wish to place the revolutionary army in active service 
under a Bourbon Prince, heir to the throne, that it might be accus- 
tomed to this command and by receiving from him honors and 
promotions, exchange the distrust and indifference which prevailed 
6 
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and from esteem for the high characteristics of its men* 
I, Sir, will add my regrets to his, and acknowledge, 
that the beauty, the animated graces, the patriotic 
sentiments of the Spanish women, make me grieve to 
see them subjected to the authority of an insolent, fo- 
reign and monkish dominion. But, Sir, I repeat it, my 
fears exceed my hopes, and after the conversations I 
have often listened to, among the most intelligent 
people of the most liberal city in the kingdom, against 
the real policy which would seem the most obvious 
and urgent, to retrieve their condition, 1 anticipate no 
amelioration. 

The same traits that have been before alluded to, 
here prevail ;— the absurd pertinacity of changing 
nothing while every thing around has undergone a 
change, and which they call dignity and consistency, 
while it is neither the one nor the other : that ignorance 
of the results of modern inquiries into statistics and 
sounder doctrines of political economy, which made 
patent all the vices and disadvantages of a narrow coloni- 
al system, and have shown enlarged intercourse and free 
commerce to be the true sources of wealth, while in 
Spain they strenuously adhere to the great, prevailing 
Spanish principle of monopoly, — monopoly in religion, 
government and commerce, which produces the infalli- 



towards the ancient dynasty, for affection and fidelity, was the most 
decisive motive with the Court. So that Spain was a second time 
ravaged and trampled upon from the most selfish impulse. And at 
the same time the English cabinet, avowedly to counteract the effects 
of this invasion, recognized the independence of South America. 

Editor. 
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ble results of atheism and hypocrisy, despotism, smug- 
gling, poverty and crime. Spain has still some of 
the finest colonies of the world in either Indies, the 
only flourishing part of her dominions, and .this owing 
to the orders of the parent country being disobeyed, 
or they would have been as cramped and wretched as 
the rest. These colonies are quite large enough to 
fill the space which she can advantageously devote to 
colonial exigencies. But no, the Court says, it will 
never acknowledge the independence of my native 
country, it would be derogatory to their character ; 
that they have never yet acknowledged the Dutch, 
and the Spanish Americans will very soon care as 
little as the Dutch for their acknowledgement. 

The independence of those great continental states, 
is the only chance offered to Spain of renovating her 
strength and prosperity. Her ruinous and most op- 
pressive colonial system exhausted her treasury, while 
a vast scheme of contraband rendered it nugatory, 
except in mutual impoverishment. Freed from the 
overwhelming expenses they occasioned, she might 
now enjoy all the advantages of their commerce, with- 
out the expense of a dollar. Language, laws, religion, 
origin, parentage, custom, all would tend to give her 
advantages over every other nation in her intercourse ; 
which feelings are daily alienating, while her fabrics 
that will soon be entirely displaced by those of other 
nations, being favorites with the people from long 
habit, would have the preference, and the demand 
from increasing, prosperous nations, instead of from 
impoverished restricted colonies, would give a stimu- 
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lus to all the industry of Spain, and in a few years 
restore her to the first rank of nations. But the monks 
cry one faith, the court one authority, the merchants 
one entrepot and exclusive privileges, and like " rank 
Spaniards" and " old Christians"* let us never make 
peace without them. He who dares lift his voice 
against these extravagancies, soon finds himself in a 
dungeon ; for, Sir, though the Inquisition is nominally 
abolished, its spirit and its practices still prevail. I re- 
gret all this for the sake of my exquisite Teresita, the 
dear Andalusian girl, who has so long held me a wil- 
ling prisoner — but, Sir, her fate is irrevocable — Spain 
is ruined by her monks." 

A venerable Bat flew with unsteady course to 
suspend himself on the pulpit ; some of the younger 
delegates tittering at his purblind clumsiness, which 
served to rouse his anger, as he thus began : " Giddy, 
light-brained delegates may sneer at my motions, Mr. 
President, but change the scene from day to night, 
and we shall find who will see their way clear. I 
regret, Sir, to hear so many startling novelties and ab- 
surd observations, as have fallen from some of the in- 
experienced delegates who have preceded me. Some 
warnings against cant were given by a very sensible 
speaker in an early part of this session, but they seem 
to me to have had no effect, if I may judge by the 

* " Espanol rancio" and " ChrUtiano viejo" are favorite phrases 
in Spain, and are equivalent to " true blooded yankee," and " full 
blooded Eglishraan," and all those other terms that are adopted in 
various nations to signify a blind love of country united to vulgar* 
ignorant contempt for all others, Editor. 
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remarks of others. Birds I find are far gone in cant- 
ing, for what else is all this prattle about ignorance, 
intelligence, amelioration, &c. that has been dinned in 
our ears. Much has been said about illumination, 
new light, that have beamed on the world, as if any 
thing below was purely and universally good; light 
may descend from heaven or it may be reflected from 
hell ; light may be good for one and hurtful to another ; 
my faculties are offuscated by the glaring sunshine, so 
are those of the whippoorwills and of the owls, the 
emblems and oracles of wisdom ; we see clearer in 
the dark. So it is with Spain, she has light enough, 
if more were introduced, she would only break her 
noddle against a thousand innovations as we have 
wofully seen. She enjoys that calm twilight the most 
favorable to contemplation, to tranquillity, and to avoid 
fatiguing the sight by stretching it to distant, unattaina- 
ble objects. She wants no change, no dazzling in- 
crease of light only to bewilder her course, chasing 
remote objects whose deformities are concealed by, a 
false glare, and which when approached, are found 
barren and noxious. Let others pursue at the risk 
of limb and life, glittering meteors and jack o'lanterns, 
she perseveres in the mild and steady light of experi- 
ence, to practice what her ancestors laid down. 

My dwelling, Sir, is in the cave of Montesinos, 
where no change has occurred since it was visited by 
the immortal knight of La Mancha, the true cavalier, 
the fine personification and prototype of Spain. Many 
shortsighted persons, Sir, have supposed that the illus- 
trious Cervantes only had it in view to ridicule the ex- 
6* 
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travagancies of knight errantry. I believe that gifted 
genius had a deeper purpose in view, he meant to per- 
sonify his nation ; he was a faithful son of the Church 
which he never slandered nor sneered at, or he would 
have perished in a dungeon as many others have done, 
but he intended in the giants, enchanters and lions, 
which his high minded hero dauntlessly encountered to 
shadow forth the thousand innovations and disastrous 
institutions, that would be attempted in his country, 
and which every true Spaniard would be called upon to 
resist. I have heard from the traditions of my prede- 
cessors, a faithful account of his visit to Montesinos, 
of his serious, solid demeanour, of his single-minded 
zeal, and of the persevering manner in which he fol- 
lowed his vocation in an age of levity, that was not 
worthy of him. I have said, Sir, that Cervantes had a 
higher and more permanent object in view, in publish- 
ing those faithful annals, than what the shallow wit of 
modern criticism attributes to him, and I trust Spain 
will neither lose sight of his merit nor his instructions. 

What a clamour we have heard about monks, what 
mistaken notions of their utility ! True it is, and for- 
tunate it is so, that they govern Spain, and when was 
she better governed ? These long suffering monks, 
who are the great obstacle to revolution, are perpetually 
decried by those who know that they are their most 
steady opponents. What other body of men in any 
society, ancient or modern, can show a greater amount 
of learning, piety, charity, and heroism than the mo- 
nastic orders ? Examine their records, see the mis- 
sionaries, saints and martyrs they have produced, the 
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sublime zeal, devotion and fortitude they exhibited, 
and say where else can such men be found ? I, Sir, 
for one, venerate the monks ; I pass part of my time 
under the roof of a convent of Dominicans in the vi- 
cinity of Montesinos, and while the good fathers after 
having risen from their siesta, are enjoying the calm 
twilight, so consonant to their ideas, musing in expecta- 
tion of the supper-bell, and I am flying about making 
my evening meal on the gnats and musquetoes that in- 
terrupt their repose, I cannot help deprecating the 
moment when any misfortune should happen to them. 
Caramba ! what idle railing is getting into use among 
us against these worthy friars? What innumerable 
benefits have they not conferred upon the world ? 
Keeping up among the poor an idea of religion by 
multiplying the festivals and observances of the Church, 
and supplying them with alms, that they may not suf- 
fer want by a suspension of their industry. What 
profound wisdom is discovered in the monastic system ! 
How many evils would it not have prevented which 
now beset the benighted, boasting countries, that so 
vaunt their progress in improvement, and which ex- 
perience nothing but changes and confusion ! How 
effective is the policy of inducing a large number of 
men and women to take upon' themselves vows of 
chastity and seclusion, and thus hinder them from 
procreating and overstocking the country. Even Mal- 
thus one of the boasted new lights of the day, but who 
has some sound ideas, sees the necessity of checking 
population, and suggests hunger as a remedy. For 
want of these wise institutions, which the heretical 
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English abolished after their apostacy, do they not find 
themselves choaked with paupers ? Is not the English 
parliament astounded at the prolific propensities of the 
Irish, and resolved to save themselves from danger by 
an extensive and costly emigration ? If they had not 
lost sight of wisdom, ever since they became blinded 
by heresy, would it not have been thought better to 
make monks and nuns of the Irish, than to resort to 
thi? expensive scheme of emigration, which only pre- 
pares new space to increase the evil it would remedy. 
But their faculties are benumbed by error, and ever 
since the time of the apostate Harry, they have 
floundered about in a thousand perplexities. 

It is astonishing, it is mortifying, Mr. President, to 
hear the misrepresentations that abound respecting 
Spain, a country beyond many others fortunate in 
having a monarch, whose councils are exempted from 
the interference of a factious parliament, the blessing 
of which can be best appreciated by contrasting his 
situation on this point with that of his kinsman of 
France, where an insane levity and vehement pruri- 
ency for novelties are constantly afflicting the court, 
and in danger of involving themselves and others in 
frightful calamities. Look at the state of the church, 
the great basis of every thing sound in morals, and 
stable in politics ; what other nation cad compare with 
her ? Not a schismatic temple profanes her territory, 
and even in Rome itself the Holy Father is obliged to 
undergo the humiliation of permitting a Protestant 
chapel, a degradation from which all devout Catholics 
should pray that he may be delivered. 
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A learned doctor and dignitary of the church has 
been already cited, as styling the government of the 
United States an " Atheistical government"— and most 
justly has he so called it, for what is a government 
without an established religion but atheistical ? The 
same learned writer, in his work against toleration, re- 
marks, that its advocates say, if toleration be permit- 
ted, a great many foreign artisans and useful men will 
be introduced ; and he answers this, triumphantly, if 
they will not swear to a belief in the immaculate con- 
ception, if they will not conform, let them stay away ; 
if they once gain admittance they will clamor for lib- 
erty to exercise their worship, and then the unity of 
our faith will be blemished, and all the workmen and 
men of science in the world would not compensate for 
this evil ; let them stay away. Nor, Sir, will this 
opinion relative to the government of the United States 
be confined to those of the Catholic church. Ask the 
Bishops of the heretical church of England, who leave 
800,000 dollars to their children, what they think of a 
government without an established chureh ; my word 
for it, Mr. President, they will call it an "atheistical 
government." And here I cannot help saying a few 
words on the miserable consequences of heresy and 
apostacy to a nation. The church was originally en- 
dowed by the wisdom of Catholic governments and 
the piety of eminent individuals, for its general support 
and extension. "The Bishops were spiritual Lords 
raised to their high dignity, to superintend ecclesiasti- 
cal, affairs, and employ their revenues, after subtracting 
a decorous maintenance for themselves, in works of 
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charity, and founding new edifices to teach the truth 
and honor God. But when those revenues have been 
increased an hundred fold, these false shepherds hoard 
it all for their own families, while the nation is called 
upon to build new churches ; and a colluvies of sects, 
vieing in absurdity, are fast diminishing the number of 
the adherents to this heretical establishment, and will 
ere long leave its dignities a sinecure, except for the 
receipt of rents, tythes, and first fruits. Such is the 
inevitable fate of apostacy, to scatter the sheep from 
the fold, and let them wander to deserts and strange 
places, where wild beasts will devour them. 

Every precaution is taken in Spain against the intro- 
duction of heresy and discord. No man can take an 
office without swearing that he believes the immacu- 
late conception, by which means hundreds of heretics 
that would contaminate our population, are prevented 
from entering into our service ; and though some little 
detriment may perad venture be caused by the want of 
them, it is infinitely outbalanced by the advantage of 
preserving one faith. There is also a brilliant order of 
knighthood expressly pledged to sustain the dogma 
before mentioned. How much wiser are such mea- 
sures than the miserable ones which distract ' Ireland, 
where a majority of the inhabitants are obliged to pay 
for the support of two churches, one of which deriving 
far the largest income they abominate ; and the error- 
smitten government of that country Is obliged to sus- 
tain a herd of sinecurists rolling in wealth, who are 
only fake guides, while the true shepherds are lan- 
guishing in poverty ; all this being done at the hourly 
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risk of rebellion and revolution. What is there in 
Spain so monstrous as this conduct of the nation, 
whose intelligence and liberality their sycophants so 
blindly proclaim ? Where is there a church so nume- 
rous, and, except in England, so rich as that of Spain ? 
Where is religion so triumphant and conformity so en- 
tire ? I might enlarge on these topics, Mr. President, 
but the wisdom of this assembly makes it unnecessary ; 
and I hope we shall hear no more canting misrepre- 
sentations of Spain ; that country is happy in her 
clergy, secular and regular, in fine she cherishes and 
magnifies her monks." 



SECTION III. 
VTTftEBT JUfD G-BSBCS* 

A Dove of the carrier tribe now took the perch to 
address the assembly : " Having caught your eye, Mr. 
President, at the moment the last delegate concluded 
his report on Spain, it struck me as an appropriate 
moment, to present myself as a delegate from Turkey ; 
since the existing position of the two countries, and 
much of the policy that sways them, are in many re- 
spects similar. Both are far advanced in decay, and 
their limbs are in a state of comatose torpidity. I see 
a considerable part of the Sultan's dominions, being 
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occasionally the bearer of messages of state between 
Constantinople and Cairo. The dominion of the Sul- 
tan, like that of the King of Spain, extends over and 
paralyzes some of the fairest parts of Europe. Both 
are uneasy under the excitement of impotent vexation, 
at the revolt and independence of long suffering, mis- 
governed possessions. The South Americans com- 
plained of grievances of three centuries duration, 
while the Greeks have groaned under worse evils for 
seven. Both have thrown off the yoke about the same 
period, and both will achieve their object, aided alike 
by the imbecility of their despotic masters, and by 
foreign succor. 

These two nations have several virtues, vices, and 
maxims in common : the Spaniard and the Turk vaunt 
their integrity and good faith, and individuals in each 
nation redeem the pretension ; both are terrtperate, 
grave, and inflexible ; each of them is proud, infatua- 
ted, and ferocious ; both are pertinacious opposers of 
all innovation, and hold the exclusive profession of 
their faith to be the most important principle of their 
policy. Both though seemingly torpid can be roused 
to the most unconquerable resistance ; and invasion of 
them can only triumph by extermination. The Turks 
think all books save one to be useless ; the Spaniards 
believe that the larger part of them are mischievous 
and prohibit their introduction : the Spaniards are more 
courteous to women, and have produced with the aid 
of the Moors more scientific works ; but candor will 
allow that the Turks are more cleanly, and tolerate 
among their subjects various kinds of religious wor- 
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ship, while they hold in contempt its variations from 
their true faith. In Turkey the Sultan controls the 
Mufti, in Spain the monks govern the King. Both 
these countries have a mixture of barbarism and civil- 
ization, but the Spaniards are essentially a civilized, 
and the Turks intrinsically, a barbarous nation. 

It would be interesting, Mr. President, to follow the 
parallel further, and compare those causes which have 
lowered them from that height of power they possessed 
under Mahomet II. and Charles V. to their pres- 
ent state of weakness ; it would prove that civilized, 
like barbarous monarchies, are both liable to decay ; 
and that human societies rise, flourish, and fall, while 
we continue unchanged ; the eagle and the sparrow, 
and all the numerous nations represented in this august 
assembly, are the same now as they were before either 
Spain or Turkey were heard of in the world. But 
the former of those powers has been ably described by 
others, I shall confine myself to the latter. 

Ever since the Turks encamped in Europe, their 
policy has been the same as before they made the irrup- 
tion ; but they came within the vortex of mental activity, 
and resisted all change while the civilized societies about 
them were gradually advancing. For the first centuries 
of their European bivouac, the progress of society was 
slow and doubtful ; but for the two last, it has been 
rapid and influential, and their decay has nearly kept 
the ratio of that amelioration they derided. Perhaps 
this consequence is inevitable ; the Chinese are able to 
maintain their institutions without change, because all 
the nations around them, have the same principles 
7 
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which they persist in, of avoiding innovations ; yet if 
they were brought into immediate contact with nations 
like those of Europe, it may be doubted whether the 
organization of society in the celestial empire would 
not be soon modified. 

There are some doctrines, Sir, that may serve to 
carry forward and sustain a people in their youthful 
growth and vigorous manhood, which afterwards be- 
come obstacles to amendments that are necessary to 
avert the decrepitude of age. The uncompromising 
dogmatism of the Mahometan religion, the stem belief 
in fatality, and the proscription of learning are of this 
description. These led on the ferocious followers of 
Islamism, to conquests in which no danger was feared, 
no victim spared, and which were to secure the de- 
lights of indolent repose and sensual gratifications. But 
these same maxims became noxious impediments after 
their roving conquests were accomplished, and the 
people accustomed to peace and idleness which natu- 
rally enervated and degraded them. By treating 
women with contempt, they lowered them in the scale 
of society, cut off their means of assisting in the edu- 
cation and improvement of their children, and by de- 
stroying all their agency in the advancement 6f the 
community, lost at least one half the means of social 
amelioration and national reputation. They had no 
other road to fame, no other career for ambition than 
war ; and, when this ceased to be a steady pursuit, the 
nation had nothing left to give it employment at home, 
or character abroad. The crude and simple principles 
of their faith denounced all discussion ; an active be- 
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lief in predestination, made them confident that all the 
efforts of man were useless to change the course of 
foreordained events ; and the contempt of all learning 
and scientific investigation kept them ignorant of all 
that was passing around, and incapable of taking salu- 
tary measures to modify those institutions that were 
predicated on a different state of affairs. The Turks 
therefore have been unable to change their policy, to 
make any movement that should present a different 
front to the frequent alterations and encroachments 
about them, or take one retrieving measure under the 
altered circumstances of the world. Yet it has been 
obvious for more than a century that ruin was rapidly 
striding towards them, but fiercely arrogant of their 
very ignorance, they could adopt no policy to avert its 
approach. It worried them a litde when Russia ac- 
quired the Crimea, and showed her flag on their do- 
mestic sea, but when Poland was extinguished, they 
were stupidly indifferent to the consequences ; though 
it is but fair to add, that in this latter case wiser na- 
tions are obnoxious to the same reproach. They 
knew from many a contest that the Austrians were ac- 
quiring the whole course of the Danube, but it excited 
no solicitude to find them advancing into Dalmatia. It 
is true that Austria has not joined the recent alliance, 
and alleges her honor and good faith to prevent the 
step, but when the spoils of the war are divided, if it 
ever happens, she will claim her share or an equivalent 
from the spoils of her Italian neighbors. The late 
exception to the usual policy of the Turks, a change 
in the organization of their army, is a step of doubtful 
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utility, and probably taken too late ; while the violent 
manner in which it was effected, inflicted a loss they 
could ill bear, in the extermination of so many brave 
though mutinous soldiers. 

But, Mr. President, all sympathy for the Turks is 
checked, when we consider their oppression, and the 
atrocious, infernal cruelties practised on the people they 
have so long held in the most debasing slavery. The 
massacres, the savage, horrible devastation of Scio, 
and the desolating ravages in so many other places, 
have left a feeling of pure abhorrence towards them. 
Incapable themselves of improvement, and obstinately 
bent against permitting it in others, they hold some of 
the finest and most famous countries of the world in a 
state of obscurity and destructive misrule* Relief 
seems to be at hand ; the memorable battle of Nava- 
rino* destroyed their naval force, and pledged the 
allies irrevocably to liberate the Greeks. The time 
seems at length to have come, after various previous 
attempts in the last fifty years, when the wretched 

* Admiral Codrington appears to have been strangely and hardly 
used. Praised and rewarded for his skilful and decided victory, a 
vacillation in the cabinet afterwards censured that " untoward event," 
which had before been loudly applauded. There is a curious passage 
in Don Quixote, which bears on this topic ; and in addition to the 
frank, laconic advice of " go it Ned," (worth a whole ream of pur- 
posely obscure instructions,) the opinion of the gallant, illustrious 
Cervantes would have been entirely in his favor. In the memoirs of 
the captive, in which he relates some of his own adventures, there is 
the following passage singularly applicable to recent events. After 
being wounded and taken prisoner in the famous battle of Le panto, 
in pursuing his narrative, there is the following passage : — " Halleme 
el segundo ailo, que fue el de setenta y dos, en Navarino, bogando en 
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Greek descendants of the most illustrious of all ances- 
tors, and who by an extraordinary fortune have still 
preserved their ancient language so far, that with edu- 
cation and care it may be entirely restored, are on the 
eve of achieving their independence. This event may 
furnish the world an edifying example, to prove that 
when the principles of bigotry and fanaticism do not 
proscribe improvement, a people may be rescued from 
a very low degree of abasement, and gradually recover 
their reputation and prosperity. When the Turks 
perish, they will disappear from the list of nations, 
after a long possession of power over one of the finest 
portions of the earth, without having left a single 
monument, mental or material, to identify their exist- 
ence in succeeding ages." 

A Canary bird followed the last speaker. " Mr. 
President, I should be reluctant to address you, differ- 
ing as I do so widely in feeling from my very able and 
excellent colleague who has just spoken, if I did not 
perceive from the whole course of these proceedings, 



la Capitana de los tres fanales. Vi y note la ocasion que alii se perdio 
de do coger en el puerto toda el armada turquesca, porque todos los 
Levantes y Genizaros que en ella venian, tuvieron por cierto, que 
leg habtan de embestir dentro del mismo puerto, y tenian a punta su 
ropa y pasamaques, que son sus zapatoa, para huirse luego por tierra, 
sin esperar ser combatidoa : tanto era el miedo que habian cobrado a 
nuestra armada ; pero el cielo lo orden6 de otra manera, no por culpa, 
ni descuido del general que a los nuestros regia, sino por los pecados 
de la Christiandad, y porque quiere y permite Dios, que tengamos 
siempre verdugos que nos castiguen. En efecto el Uchali se recogid a 
Modon, que es una isla que esta junto a Navarino, y echando la gente 
en tierra, fortified la boca del puerto, y estuvose quedo, hasta que el 
seffor Don Juan se volvid." — Vol. ii. Cap. 39. Editor. 

7* 
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that every bird may deliver his thoughts freely, and 
that a difference in opinion will merely lead to com* 
parison and examination, and not to prejudice or illwill. 
My ancestors, Sir, came from a happy island, which is 
known throughout the world by the choristers of my 
tribe which it sends abroad. I was however reared in 
Germany, and the greatest care was bestowed on my 
education by some of the ablest masters, in that (mu- 
sically speaking) instrumental nation. The cares of 
the best teachers' of Inspruck, if I may be allowed to 
say it, were rewarded by my proficiency, and I was 
sent to Constantinople and purchased for the Seraglio. 
I was obtained by the fortunate Fatima, the fairest, 
fattest, and freshest of favorites ; our satisfaction was 
mutual, and I gladly repaid her gentle attentions with 
the finest strains of my melody. 

Sir, when I heard a delegate caution us against fall- 
ing into cant, I had no idea that birds were so far gone 
in this vicious habit of men, as 1 regret to see they 
are ; and 1 must join with a venerable delegate, who 
treated of the affairs of Spain, in deprecating this prac- 
tice. I am grieved to find that the eloquent member 
who preceded me, has indulged so much in canting 
about the barbarism of the Turks, their oppression of 
women and of the Greeks : they to be sure in distant 
ages were famous for their fine statues and elevated 
poetry : yet statues are only limestone and liable to be 
made into mortar, and poetry is an idle pastime. The 
Greeks had degenerated of their own accord to the 
lowest degree of corruption and weakness before the 
Turks assailed them ; and too rotten to stand erect any 
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longer they gave way to the attacks of a vigorous 
people, and were replaced by a nation of greater en- 
ergy. This is the natural and salutary chastisement 
of human profligacy. But their conquerors did not 
exterminate them ; on the contrary, they left them in 
possession of their homes, they gave them employment 
in their commercial and military fleets, nay more they 
were left in the enjoyment of all their superstitious 
worship ; and were constantly called upon to take part 
in the political and diplomatic concerns of their mas- 
ters. Still their people, the most faithless and corrupt 
in the world, are to excite our sympathy against the 
majestic dignity and invariable good faith of the pa- 
tient Ottomans. Ask those who traffic with the Greeks, 
whose integrity they would sooner trust, that of a 
Greek or a Turk : the former is a pirate by sea, and 
a cajoling, cringing, perfidious slave on land. They 
have shown themselves inferior in moral worth, as in 
physical energy to their conquerors, who generously 
employ them so long as they are faithful, and cut off 
their heads when they are false ; and who has a right 
to murmur at such just, plain, efficacious treatment ? 

Again, Sir, we hear a great deal of declamation 
respecting- the Turkish treatment of women. Their 
maxims in this respect are essentially different from 
those of Christendom, but it is by no means certain 
that they are erroneous ; at any rate, they are conform- 
able to those principles of policy, which made war and 
religion their only occupations. Women, if they had 
been suffered to go at large, would have distracted 
their attention from these objects, and enervated their 
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character. And are there no inconveniences attend- 
ing the condition of women in countries where they 
are admitted to a share in domestic and all other con- 
cerns ? Are not women by the license they enjoy or 
suffer in other countries, exposed to a thousand imag- 
inary evils, fanciful inquietudes, and many rude colli- 
sions? Are they not severely criticised and often 
persecuted ; and do they not make men effeminate 
and themselves masculine ? Are they not exposed to 
a thousand absurd and mortifying predicaments by the 
perplexing freedom they are allowed ? All these evils 
they avoid under the Turkish system, where they es- 
cape all public criticism and detraction. The life of 
the seraglio is one of ease, elegance, and feminine oc- 
cupations, exempt from numerous burdens and anxie- 
ties that assail the sex in other nations. Besides, Sir, 
it is only in some northern countries, that differ from 
the Mussulmen in their principle of restraint and seclu- 
sion : most of the southern nations of Europe shut up 
women, and in a manner far less agreeable or produc- 
tive. The jealousy of Spaniards, Portuguese, and 
Italians, is quite as troublesome as that of the Turks, 
and the restriction of the convent is vastly more irk- 
some than that of the seraglio. 

On the relative merits of these two modes of seclu- 
sion, and the effects produced by them, I can speak 
from personal observation, having endured a long visit 
at a convent in the Tyrol, previous to my voyage to 
Constantinople. Cospetto I what a life is that of a 
convent ! In the origin of these institutions when the 
spirit of devotion was rife and fervent, when miracles 
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had their patrons and ascetics their admirers; when 
society was enveloped in ignorance and gloom, refined 
pleasures were unknown, fashion inert, and perpetual 
wars, ciyil or foreign, spread desolation and crime, the 
situation of women was sad and precarious. Then 
the convent offered security, and religious observances, 
occupation. The spirit of devotion was kept awake, 
and a convent was comparatively a happy asylum. 
But when all these circumstances were altered, as al- 
tered they were, when the progress of society produced 
greater security, and opened various sources of plea- 
sure and employment; when vows of chastity and 
seclusion were thought less meritorious than being a 
good mother, and active member of ' society, when 
family ambition and not piety immured its victims in 
the cloister; when the world offered increasing at- 
tractions, and the convent preserved only its pristine 
gloom and vacuity ; then the convent became a prison 
where innocence underwent the penalty of guilt. Those 
minute ceremonies, dreary austerities, and oft-retum- 
iog genuflections, were wearisome and unsatisfactory. 
Then it was that the eternal bell became as a gifted 
laureat of England has said, 

" The tedious herald of more tedious prayers." 

Then it was that ennui infested all their avocations ; 
then vacant minds and listless hearts were constantly 
seeking news of the scandal of the world they had 
renounced ; and the parlor visitor and the female do- 
mestics, were the ready reporters of tittle tattle, which 
the simple, implicit credulity of the poor nun heard 
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through the grates with greedy belief. Envy and 
heart-burnings at their own interior administrations 
filled their lives with cavilling and bitterness. I am 
ready to admit that a few convents in every country, 
where women who have an uncomfortable home or 
none at all, and are single, solitary and hopeless, may 
find a shelter and employ themselves in making sweet- 
meats or artificial flowers, might be desirable estab- 
lishments ; provided the inmates might be kept con- 
tented, by having it in their power to abandon the 
society when they chose ; but in general these insti- 
tutions have none of the negative utility they on<5e 
possessed, and are the perpetual abodes of listlessness 
and repining. The immortal vert vert* has truly 
described their insignificant pursuits ; and, compared 
with the seraglio, the lives of their inmates are insipid 
and useless. 

Prejudice has greatly misrepresented the life of the 

* It is barely possible that some of the remote inhabitants of the 
fresh- water states, may never have heard of the vert vert, (pronounced 
as French beginners do the words where where and were were, — vair 
vair,) of Gresset, the most playful and amusing performance in all 
the lighter class of French satire. Vert vert was a renowned parrot, 
bred with infinite care and tenderness in a convent of Visitandines in 
Paris, and was sent as a great favor to visit a convent of the same 
order at Nantz. His adventures on the way materially affected his 
morals, and his language and piety were alarmingly deteriorated. 
He was returned with horror and indignation as an apostate, or pos- 
sessed of a demon, and underwent a long course of penance, which 
restored him to his former virtue, and then died of a surfeit from the 
abundance of good things that were the reward of his repentance. 
It is rare to find a nun who can speak of this work with candor. 

Editor. 
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seraglio : in the first place, its inmates must not be 
judged by the institutions of other countries ; polygamy 
is permitted to the Turks by their religious and civil 
laws. The lives of the women are exempt from hard 
labor, and recreated by many amusements ; sterility is 
not with them as in the cloister an unnatural merit, but 
they are prolific and useful contributors to population, 
the chief wealth of the state. Should any unfortunate 
be detected in unfaithfulness, the punishment is sum- 
mary ; she is tied in a sack and goes to the bottom of 
the Hellespont, to be converted into coral. But is 
this worse, nay is it half so bad to a woman of sensi- 
bility, or so deleterious to manners, as the practice of 
some nations in giving a public trial to the misdemeanor, 
publishing in endless gazettes all its indelicate details 
for the satisfaction of gloating malice, and awarding 
the damages in pounds, shillings and pence ? 

In fine, Mr. President, I join with others in saying, 
let birds eschew cant. For aught I know, the Span* 
iards may be much injured in the accounts that are 
given of them; I know the Turks are. It is the 
fashion to decry them, by those who wish to share 
their spoils, and thus attack and molest the repose of 
their old age. The alliance against them was easily 
entered into, to get out of it may be more difficult ; 
alliances of this kind, for dividing the possessions of 
another power, are often the cause of unavailing re- 
morse and endless wars : the result of this remains to 
be known. I give my voice in favor of the Turks, 
and I delight in the pleasant, sunny, harmonious ex- 
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istence of the seraglio, and the caresses of its beautiful 
tenants." 

A grave, thoughtful Owl next addressed the assem- 
bly in the following manner : " Mr. President, our 
opinions depend not more on constitutional tempera- 
ment, than on the situation in which we are placed. 
It is not my intention to censure the observations that 
have fallen from the melodious favorite of the sultana, 
though they may be liable to the reproach of levity ; 
and if my remarks should seem to reflect on him, 1 
beg the inference may be avoided ; our feelings cor- 
respond to our characters and circumstances ; he de- 
lights to carol in the gairish light of day, I muse in the 
sober shades of night ; he enjoys the protection of the 
powerful, and amid the perpetual pleasures that sur- 
round them, rarely sees the countenance or. hears the 
groans of their victims ; among the gilded walls and 
tapestried floors of the haram, he only witnesses 
amusement, luxury and splendor; I from the mel- 
ancholy ruins of the memorable city that once boasted 
of my favorite goddess for its patron, behold nothing 
save oppression, sadness and despair. 

I hope, Sir, to excite your sympathy for Greece, 
that famous land which has filled the world with its 
renown ; a country almost too limited to display the 
countless legions of some barbarous nations, that have 
risen, lived and sunk without leaving a record in the 
temple of memory ; while the Greeks surpassing them 
even in warlike skill, carried poetry, eloquence, phi- 
losophy and the fine arts to perfection, and left to all 
future time imperishable models to stimulate modern 
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emulation with admiration of productions, which it has 
sever yet been able to equal. Surely, Sir, such a 
people are worthy of being regarded with interest by 
individuals whose views are so elevated as those of . 
this assembly** 

I pretend not to resolve the problem, whether a na- 
tion like an individual wears out with age, and is inca- 
pable of renovation; but, Sir, if there ever was a 
people capable of resolving this problem in the nega- 
tive, that people is the Greeks. They form an ex- 
ception to all other nations in the history of man, ex 
cept the Hebrews ; but these last are altogether pecu- 
liar, and for reasons which I need not enlarge upon, 
form a case apart from all others ; but the Greeks are 
the only modern people, the direct, lineal descendants 
of an ancient one, still dwelling in the cities of their 
ancestors, and maintaining to a very great extent, in 
spite of time and destructive revolutions, their lan- 
guage, their character, and habits. If the same re- 
mark be made of the Persians, it does not militate 



* Mitford, MitcheD, and some other writers in their ultra prejudi- 
ces against the Athenian republic, with a mental reference pastim 
to this form of government every where, are fond of painting the 
factions and vices of Athens, which they are enabled to do from the 
censures and satires of their own writers. Could we penetrate the 
profound obscurity which veils the domestic condition of contemporary 
monarchies, in which the star of some ambitious conqueror is the 
only light to be discerned, would a greater degree of security, refine- 
ment or humanity be discovered ? The vices, the profligacy of the 
Greek republics are owing to the religion, the policy and habits of 
their age ; their advancement in literature, philosophy and the arts, 
was due to their own genius and freedom. Editor. 

8 
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wm my argument ; they were and are Asiatic and bar- 
barous : I speak of European and urbane countries. 
Where are the Romans, the victors, spoilers and scho- 
lars of the Greeks ? Their senators are cardinals, 
their tribunes monks, or to speak more correctly, the 
modern ecclesiastics occupy the place of the ancient 
magistrates ; but where are the Romans', does- a ves- 
tige of them remain in Italy or in Rome itself ? rather, 
Sir, look for them in Hungary and Galicia, where their 
language is still in part a living one. The Greeks are 
deplorably degenerated it is true, but not wonderfully. 
For two thousand years vanquished and oppressed, their 
moral powers have been blighted and compelled to a 
degrading subserviency or concealment. In physical 
force, energy and beauty, they still rival their progeni- 
tors and exceed most other nations. Is it the spirit 
alone which decays, and is incapable of resuscitation ? 
The fact if it were so would be appalling. But the 
minds of men are influenced, formed, and elevated by 
education and circumstances. Can any one believe 
that if Chatham and Burke had been born and reared 
under the government of a Turkish pacha, that the 
one would have had the dauntless grandeur of soul to 
retort on ministerial arrogance, "I thank God that 
America has resisted," &c. or that the other talking to 
an infatuated, heartless, overbearing majority, on the 
motive of their concessions to Ireland, would have 
hurled at them that passage of indignant eloquence, in 
which he uses the startling metaphor, that " the light 
burst upon them, not from the regular windows of the 
edifice, but through the yawning chasms of their ruin." 
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Is it rational that Demosthenes should have created 
competitors on distant shores, and that the posterity of 
the Athenians should be morally incapable of imitating 
hira? 

It seems to me, Mr. President, that the cant so 
much deprecated, is not confined to one side in all 
these questions : is there no cant in representing the 
Greeks to be wholly corrupt, fallen and depraved ? 
There may be no Miltiades or Leonidas among them, 
how could there be ? but they have furnished numbers 
who in recent struggles rivalled the combatants of 
Salami's and Thermopylae. Examples of that sublime 
desperation, in which valor and patriotism prefer de- 
struction to submission, have been frequent, and where 
men, women, and children have been filled with that 
sacred enthusiasm, and freely preferred death to cap- 
tivity. But it is said, that they are false, perfidious, 
cowardly, more ferocious and less honest than the 
Turks. I will grant all that is assumed, that their 
seamen are pirates, their merchants knaves, their 
priests hypocrites, their persons in office, supple, in- 
triguing, venal, servile. Let all this be granted, and 
I ask who made them so? Who in all the wantonness 
of barbarism, unwearied in the constancy and extent of 
its inflictions; who, under the ferocious stupidity of 
implacable fatality ; who, stimulated by the unrelenting 
severity and fanaticism of an absurd faith, themselves 
ignorant, submissive sjaves to every sanguinary man- 
date of a despot ; who were they, that during seven 
centuries of unequalled misrule, have made them so ? 
Why, Sir, their very oppressors, these upright, humane, 
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laudable Turks, who have found allies in Christian 
powers, defenders and admirers among the most 
polished nations of Europe. 

It was always the course of oppression to justify its 
misdeeds by the effects it produced on the character 
of its victims. Those who would emancipate and ameli- 
orate the slave, are told he is indolent, stupid, vicious, 
brutal, incapable of any higher impulse than fear ; the 
consequences of slavery, are made its justification* 
But make him free, gradually, partially if you will, 
give him hope, give him education and protection, and 
if he does not improve them, there will be but one 
voice to restore his chains. The pernicious influence 
of slavery will be exhibited in due proportion, with the 
intellectual qualities of its sufferer, and as these are 
more considerable, his vices will be more conspicuous. 
The Greeks show the extent of their capacity by the 
lengths to which they carry their duplicity and bad 
faith. Endowed with an active, lively' spirit, and 
strong talent, they are obliged to wind their way 
through all the sinuosities and crouchings of hypocrisy 
and servility, to secure themselves against the rapacity 
of each turbaned chief who has uncontrolled power 
over their lives and property. Every generous mind 
would feel something for the unhappy sufferers, even 
were their masters more worthy of esteem ; but this 
sympathy is exalted to enthusiastic anxiety, when we 
consider the character of the two people. The Turk 
is stationary in barbarism ; his religion and his govern- 
ment condemn him to perpetual, fierce, scornful igno- 
rance ; for centuries he has continued so, and must be 
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forever the same as long as God shall tolerate his ex- 
istence. An alliance that has some pretension to the 
title of " Holy," has at length been formed, and may 
the vultures of war hover over its march, till the Turks 
are driven back to the regions whence they emanated 
— (a Vulture a member of the admired " Red Tarn 
club" here spoke from his place ; " I do not wish, Mr. 
President, to interrupt the honorable delegate, but the 
vultures without taking any side, will do their duty, they 
will hover over the rear of the Turks, who have no 
unnatural customs and leave the care of the slain to 
us.")— The Greek is gifted with natural vivacity and 
genius inferior to no other nation ; his energy is capa- 
ble of the noblest efforts ; he belongs to the class of 
civilized and improving nations ; he has the rudiments 
of a better faith, and the recollections of the most fa- 
mous ancestry among mankind, to stimulate him to re- 
new in that delightful portion of the world the glories 
it once enjoyed. 

The Greeks were precipitated from the height of 
ancient learning and refinement, by forces it was im- 
possible for them to resist. Rome invaded every 
country in Europe and carried her arms into Asia and 
Africa y it was impracticable for several small states, 
rivals too- of each other, to resist this colossal power, 
and after many vicissitudes, it was rather the Roman 
than the Grecian power, that was finally extinguished 
at Constantinople ; and by a ferocious horde of innu- 
merable invaders which filled all Europe with alarm, 
and whose presence it has tolerated for so many cen- 
turies. But let Greece be freed from such gigantic 
8* 
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foes, give her only an hundred years of security, and 
if the country does not recover, let it revert to slavery 
and the Turk resume it. See what a partial share of 
liberty will do for a nation in the example of England, 
to prepare it gradually for its greater extension. In 
the early periods of her history, even barbarian itself 
hardly presents the appearance of more miserable 
tribes. They were as easily invaded by any of their 
neighbors, as by Roman power : ignorant and debased, 
tjiey were the prey of every foe. But the progress of 
intellect, dhd the concentering of many petty tribes 
into one nation made them more respeotable. Little 
by little, and aided by fortunate circumstances, they 
emerged from the lowest stage of feudal tyranny, and 
slowly attained to the rights of property and personal 
security. From thence they have constantly advanced, 
lill they have filled the world with their commerce and 
their fame, and reached a degree of power, prosperity 
and mental cultivation, that is truly prodigious. The 
very froth and scum that float on the surface of society, 
indicate the deep wave of prosperity which swells to- 
ward their shores.* In natural abilities they are not 
superior to the Greeks ; a thousand reasons forbid the 
career of the two nations to be the same in all re- 



* In the second chapter of the life of Napoleon, by the author of 
Waverly, there is the following sentence, " These were indeed the 
mere ebullitions of fashion carried to excess, but like the foam oo 
the crest of the billow, they argued the depth and strength of the 
wave beneath, and insignificant in themselves, were formidable as 
evincing the contempt with which the French now regarded all those 
forms and usages, which had hitherto been thought peculiar to their 
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spects, but give the Greeks liberty and security, let 
them enjoy the advantages of education, and Greece 
will again take an honorable stand among cations. 

I am not, Mr* President, opposed to the Turk, be- 
cause be is a Turk, but because be is a barbarian ; I 
am a friend to the Greek from commiseration for his 
wretchedness, because he is susceptible of great culti- 
vation, and for the fame of his ancestors, and the 
invaluable benefits they rendered to mankind* How 
is it possible for men to look with indifference at a 
country, which produced such men as Socrates, Plato, 
Aristides, Phocion and Epaminondas ; that brought to 
perfection all the literature and liberal arts they now 
possess as models ? How is it possible for Christen- 
dom with calmness, to see an unfortunate, intelligent 
' people murdered and ^enslaved, because they belong to 
the same faith ? How could they withhold their succor 
from the country, where the apostles of their religion 
labored with so much zeal, where its first progress was 
made, and whose cities were under the immediate 
care of the founders of their faith ? As for me, Sir, I 
have perhaps entered too much at length into affairs 
which are not our immediate concern, but I cannot 
forget that the ancient Greeks in their fanciful and 
allegoric but elegant worship, consecrated an owl to 



country." The similarity of the figure is so great, that it is neces- 
sary to say in defence of the Athenian delegate to the Oebel Teir, 
that he had not seen the above work, at the time he made this 
speech, and would not rob even diamond thoughts. The coincidence 
is entirely casual, but the splendid, preeminent author of Waverly, 
has flights as lofty, as those of the Gebei Teir delegates. Editor. 
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the goddess of wisdom and that Athens bore our image 
on its coin." 

A short suspension of the proceedings now took 
place, and the silence was uninterrupted except by a 
slight rustling of feathers, as the numerous delegates 
stretched their wings and talons, and yawned ; move- 
ments that listeners are prone to make. Some were 
thinking on what had been said, others on what they 
had to say ; the President and Secretaries had refresh- 
ed themselves a little by pruning their wings, and the 
assembly was again ready to proceed to business. 



SECTION IV. 



BNGXiAtfD. 



A Martin then took the perch and thus began : 
M Mr. President, J again present myself to this assem- 
bly, to open the report on the affairs of England. I 
have not much to vary the narration, that I have given 
in our annual session, for a few years preceding. My 
residence, Sir, is under the roof of the parliament 
house ; that is, the arena where its living statesmen 
dispute for a few years in ambitious rivalry, and then 
repose together in the contiguous abbey for eternity. 
As the parliament is the focus of the affairs of the na- 
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tion, I learn without effort tbe principal topics of 
discussion : these have varied little of late ; two ques- 
tions which occupied attention for many years, the 
politics of the French revolution, and the abolition of 
the slave trade, have both been' for some time fortu- 
nately settled. Others, that have been long in agita- 
tion, may be stated in the following order : the Catholic 
question and collateral subjects, repeal of the test acts, 
be. : the corn laws : the game laws : affairs of India : 
amelioration of the slaves in the West Indies : emigra- 
tion. The light subject of the national debt, whose 
dividends all like to receive, and whose foundations 
few have the, hardihood to examine, is occasionally 
alluded to : but the differences of opinion in respect to 
it, are exhibited on other subjects, rather than on the 
huge, impending mass itself. Its influence is felt 
every where and in every way ; and a prudent, fear- 
less statesman, (there are cases where bold decision is 
prudence,) who could resolutely investigate the wide 
branches ^ f their vast domestic and colonial adminis- 
tration, boldly eradicate expensive excrescences, affix 
to many things the emphatic label, " this is too bad," 
and stimulate the nation to renew for a short period 
some of their former contributions, would soon bring 
it within limits that would remove all its present dan- 
ger. But such a statesman must possess the purity, 
the zeal and the contagious enthusiasm of a religious 
reformer, and these two last qualities are so apt to be 
dangerous, that they are rarely called into action. 

A political change of considerable importance even 
if it last only a short time, has taken place in the ad- 
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ministration, by which»a number of persons belonging 
to a party, that, with a few brief exceptions has been 
in power for the largest part of a century, have taken 
places in opposition, where several corresponding va- 
cancies occurred by the transfer of their previous 
occupants. These new oppositionists having been so 
long accustomed to bask in the sunshine of power, 
have been struck with the chilliness of their new situa- 
tion and shown themselves singularly morose and 
turbulent under the north wall of opposition. The 
conduct of those who were courteous and loyal by 
prescription, has been unusually virulent and indeco- 
rous : should they continue there as long as some of 
their predecessors did, they will get accustomed to the 
bleakness of the situation ; and as propriety is indis- 
pensable to comfort in all climates, they will from 
selfish feelings, to whose action they are not wholly 
strangers, gradually assume better manners.* 

These partial changes have added some fycilities to 
the correction of abuses, whose remedy ha/1 become 
urgent. It has given an increased force to the revision 
of several branches of a commercial nature, where a 
change in other nations required the modification of an- 



* The circumstances that gave rise to these observations existed 
for only a few months. The death of a single man dissolved an ad- 
ministration almost as soon as it was formed, and those who were 
thrown so unexpectedly into seats they were unused to, as observed 
by the martin, by regaining their former cushions, will resume their 
former complacency, and exchange their factious, violent irritability, 
for their wonted insolent condescension, and gratified possession of 
power. Editor. 
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cient regulations. The free discussion and enlightened 
spirit which animate this country, are a vast advantage 
in bringing forward and establishing reforms. Much 
alleviation has thus been safely administered, and 
there is a strong hope that the same spirit will without 
violence, get rid of most of those antiquated evils, 
whose weight time and circumstances have prodigiously 
increased ; and from which other countries less fortu- 
nate, have only been emancipated by the terrific agency 
of a revolution. But every abuse* has such a wide 
basis in vested rights and such tenacious defenders in 
those who possess them, that correction is slow, and 
may come too late. 

One obstacle, Sir, and a very serious one, is the vast 
bulk to which their affairs have grown, so that the mere 
routine of management requires the highest talent and 
skill, and leaves no time to consider the consequences 
and the safest means of any alteration ; besides that, 
the resistance of opposition in the ordinary career of 
government, is sufficiently annoying to deter from ex- 
citing auxiliaries to it, by any scheme of reformation. 
The fact is, Sir, that the administration is numerically, 
physically inadequate to it? task. Its number now is 
the same as it was a century ago, and its exigencies 
are five, nay ten times what they then were. They 
have only multiplied clerks, when they should also have 
increased the principals, and augmented and subdivided 
the departments. Yet by a preposterous custom of 
ambitious avidity, the two most important departments, 
either of which is sufficient to occupy the greatest tal- 
ent and industry, are united in one individual to con- 
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stitute a premier* The consequences are deleterious 
to the nation, and fatal to their ministers, whose minds 
are so intensely and unceasingly occupied, that nature 
gives way, and the history of the last twenty years has 
shown most of their leading statesmen as prematurely 
cut off by the labors and anxieties of their office, as if 
tbty had been killed in a field of battle. Every thing 
has become concentrated and crowded, till there is no 
room to breathe or move freely. The capital itself is 
too large for the court, and fashion has more votaries 
than her temples will hold* A levee has so many 
attendants that a sovereign must have a long breath, 
who can say one word to each individual. A Roman 
amphitheatre would hardly contain the spectators when 
there appears any striking spectacle even confined to 
the privileged classes ; the rush is tremendous, ladies 
lose their shoes, and rend their dresses, and gasp for 
breath amid the heaving pressure of a vast patrician 
mob. If it had not been for the bold, determined as- 
sumption of a few fashionable, autocratic women, to 
regulate and ostracize the candidates for some public 
balls, they would have been rendered impracticable. 
Women are sagacious and bold reformers when they 
take affairs under their control, and their example must 
be followed, or the court will be suffocated, and the 
cabinet unable to keep pace with the increasing cares 
of administration. 

Englishmen themselves, though not deficient in self- 
estimation, are hardly aware of the astonishing re- 
sources and accumulated prosperity their country 
contains. An immense commerce, the multiplication 
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of machinery, and industrious habits would of them- 
selves have given great results : their steam engines 
alone add the force, without requiring the food of 
three millions of robust men to their productive power. 
This, with due proportion of women and children, 
would increase their numerical population 18,000,000. 
In addition their colonies in all parts of the world 
spend much of their incomes in the parent country ; 
and the administration of some scores of millions of 
people, in India, offers places to acquire fortunes, 
which all return with their owners to the common 
centre, and serve to swell the crowd of wealthy idlers. 
The consequences are prodigious ; and imperial Rome 
in the days of her magnificence, when her citizens 
regressed from the provinces of Europe, Asia and 
Africa, to display their opulence in the capital, did not 
surpass the wealth and luxury of the British metropo- 
lis. Her shops dazzle the eye with plate and jewelry, 
and are heaped with the laces of Flanders and the 
shawls of India ; her warehouses are crowded with the 
varied fabrics of her own industry and that of every 
other people $ her banks are piled with gold and silver, 
and the commerce of the .world regulates the balance 
of its wide ramifications on her Exchange. Her parks 
display a collection of brilliant equipages that outvie in 
number and elegance those of half the capitals of 
Europe united ; and the surplus of her wealthy idlers 
forms a numerous portion of similar collections in every 
city of Europe. Nor are these results of wealth con- 
fined to the capital ; every where canals, roads, bridges 
facilitate communication and are instinct with life and < 
9 
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motion ; the country offers the Appearance of the finest 
cultivation, and a continued exhibition of villas, plant- 
ations, and ornamented farms ; so that travelling among 
them for hundreds of miles, seems only a prolonged 
excursion through a boundless park. Refined society 
is dispersed in every direction, and not a district. but 
contains its circle of the titled, the learned, and the 
opulent. I have done : it was not my intention to do 
more than submit a few general remarks, and I leave, 
Mr. President, to other delegates the task of reporting 
on some leading topics which I have merely enume- 
rated." 

A Thrush flew to occupy the perch which the Mar- 
tin vacated, and spoke as follows 5 " I purpose, Mr. 
President, to give you some account of the Catholic 
question* a9 it is called ; a subject which has a strong 
essence of vitality in its nature 5 which makes and re- 
makes cabinets ; which has exhausted all that wisdom, 
liberality, and faction can say on one side, and all that 
bigotry, simony,, and honest fear can advance on the 
other. 

It happens, Sir, as you well know, that a large ma- 
jority of the people of Ireland, are of that modifica- 
tion of human faith called from courtesy or haste, 
Catholic, though it should more strictly be termed Ro- 
man, and is by an absurd connexion of terms styled 

* It is obvious, from this part of the discussion, that the assembly 
at Gebel Teir was holden before the great Catholic question had been 
brought to a decision, which seems likely to disappoint and fulfil in 
about equal proportions, the vaticinations of the Tardus sohrs, and 
the Corvus sinister. Editor. 
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Roman Catholic. This church originally comprised 
the whole of Ireland, as it did of England. When 
the English and Scotch, stung by the abuses of this 
religion, renounced the supremacy of the Roman Pon- 
tiff, and a part of his dogmas and ceremonies, the Irish 
in general were too much benighted to follow them. 
England subdued Ireland, and for the bene&t of her 
subjects who aided in the conquest, as also such of the 
Irish who held the same opinions and to humiliate 
the contumacious part of the nation who were staunch 
in their ancient faith and rather wavering in thteir new 
allegiance, preserved the whole hierarchy of ecclesias- 
tical employments, though many of them became nearly 
sinecures. The Hibernians like all other men, perti- 
nacious in opinion while suffering for it, kept up the 
same titular dignities, to which they paid a voluntary 
contribution ; the protestant priests reserving by law all 
the tithes and emoluments. The Irish were thus en- 
cumbered with a double clergy, one the richest and 
least occupied, the other the poorest and most busy in 
the world. The English compassionated this obsti- 
nacy, and endeavored by every species of oppression 
and cruelty to persuade it to relent, but to the surprise 
of many divines and statesmen without success. The 
Irish are not naturally a quiet people ; the means I 
have mentioned, were vainly used to soothe them ; and 
partly by their own efforts, partly by the councils of 
liberal men in England, they were gradually relieved 
from many legal disabilities, and unequal enactments. 
They are still however as it regards all the higher 
kinds of civil, political, and military employments, and 
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the support of their church, disfranchised, and by a 
strange disaster, their home made a foreign country to 
them. They petition for complete emancipation, and 
the chance of rising in the service of their own coun- 
try, instead of seeking fortune under the banners of 
France, Austria, and Spain ; a small portion of the 
English population highly respectable, and very unin- 
fluential, is joined with them in the same cause j and 
tins forms the Catholic question. 

In examining its history a very striking fact appears, 
that all the great statesmen of England, by which 
phrase I mean all those minds capable of a wider 
range than simply that of learning and ability in a par- 
ticular line, all such statesmen, however opposed their 
views may have been on other points, all have agreed in 
being the advocates of emancipation. There have 
been able and learned men opposed to them, but these 
were not statesmen ; their ability shone in their own 
profession, exclusive devotion to which made them ac- 
complished lawyers or divines, but contracted their 
views too much, to embrace the expanded range of a 
statesman. The friends of this cause argued, that 
persecution did not gain proselytes ; that the principles 
of equity professed by the nation, required the con- 
cessions prayed for ; that feelings of humanity de- 
manded the cessation of the long calamities and de- 
gradation which this religious proscription had occa- 
sioned ; and finally that the interests of the state urged 
the conciliation of such an extensive disaffected popu- 
lation, which never would renounce their just preten- 
sions, and desperate at finding them rejected might 
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seise some moment to compel their concession, which 
might endanger not only the public tranquillity, but 
even the very existence of their empire. 

The opponents call to mind the intolerant, persecu- 
ting spirit of the Papists, the intriguing character of 
Jesuits, the entire devotion of all who profess the 
Catholic faith to the Pope, who is the natural ally of 
their natural enemies. All these topics are sure to 
find credulous listeners among the vulgar, who have a 
thousand traditions, besides the instruments of torture 
in the tower belonging to the armada, to confirm their 
prejudices and hatred of Catholics. They tell the 
people if the Catholics are emancipated, they will soon 
get a majority in Parliament, and the constitution in 
church and state will be overthrown. When there is 
an appearance of the question being carried, the arts 
of which they accuse their enemies are resorted to, a 
cry of l no popery' is raised, aud it is a proof of the 
ignorance and bigotry that exist in England, in spite of 
so much instruction and liberality, that this cry has a 
strong effect to influence the elections. There are 
certain writers, lay and clerical, who retail with solemn 
warnings, statements often refuted, and maxims that 
have been long superannuated. They narrate the pro- 
fligate manoeuvres, the monkish frauds, the perfidious 
practises, the cruel executions of past ages ; and then 
jump a couple of centuries, and cite the miracles of a 
contemporaneous German Prince, and the intemperate 
violence and miserable bigotry of some of the Irish 
advocates of the Catholic cause, to make out a con- 
clusive appeal from such an unanswerable, connected 
9* 
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chain of evidence, to the understanding of the nation ; 
insisting that the Pope and Papists are the same now 
as they were ever, that their doctrines have the same 
adherents they formerly possessed, and that the power 
and designs of Rome are unaltered and as dangerous 
as ever. 

There are some who have the honest folly to be- 
lieve all these rantings, but the real cause why the 
English church throws all its weight into the scale is 
kept out of sight. If the Catholics should be restored 
to all the rights of subjects, and good not evil, should 
result from this long deferred justice, it is naturally 
apprehended, as an inevitable consequence, that the 
hardship of paying a clergy who do not administer to 
them, would be remedied; and that the splendid in- 
come of the protestant church in Ireland, would be 
after a time divided with the Catholic clergy. And 
then possibly the mischief might not stop there, the 
revenues of the Church in England might become a 
subject of inquiry. The inequalities and inconvenien- 
ces which the lapse of ages have created, might excite 
plans for a remedy. The excessive incomes of some 
prelates, and the inadequate stipends of many curates 
might be alleviated by each other : the great incomes 
that have accrued in several sees, might be appropria- 
ted in part, to the building of new churches, and other 
general objects of religious importance ; and it might 
perhaps be maintained, that such was the original pur- 
pose for which the great national tax of tythes was 
granted ; and that it is of less import to the country, 
that the executors of certain prelates should swear the 
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property bequeathed to their families was not over 
three hundred thousand pounds, than that the religious 
establishment should do without grants from the treasury 
while the nation paid such ample sums for its splendid 
maintenance. It might too be asserted that it was 
contrary to the fundamental injunctions of their faith, 
that its ministers should lay up for themselves treasures 
in this world ; and that their incomes were pledged to 
the exercise of hospitality, the endowment of colleges, 
and hospitals, and every work of charity. That such 
suggestions should be made, is rendered more proba- 
ble by the fact, that a large portion of the people have 
embraced various forms of dissent, which besides pay- 
ing taxes to a church which they no longer attend, 
exposes them to other inconveniences, and that the 
number of these dissenters is annually increasing. 
These are some of the reflections that press on the 
incumbents of the ecclesiastical establishment; and 
make them almost instinctively and unanimously resist, 
to the utmost of their power, all concession to the 
Catholics. 

There are none who venture to pretend that the 
Catholic peers of England, whose titles are among the 
most ancient of the monarchy, would be less loyal than 
those of the Protestant faith. A knowledge of human 
nature, and the lessons of history demonstrate, that 
men are uneasy under the inflictions of pains and 
penalties, and that they are most especially and incura- 
bly so, when these are imposed on the freedom of 
religious belief. 

It is not a little singular that during the long preva- 
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lence of the mischievous and dangerous contests on 
this subject, no cabinet has had the sagacity or the 
power, to take such a modified course as would satisfy 
the Catholic gentry, and thus prevent them from 
making a common cause with the most bigotted servile 
portion of the Catholic church, emphatically a papal 
clergy, grovellingly adhesive to the- most degrading 
pretensions of the Pope,* and who hold the most 
powerful sway over a population abounding in natural 
capacity, but whose prolific swarms are involved in 
the deepest ignorance and poverty. — Or to have consid- 
ered the other alternative, of bringing High Church and 
Catholic together : for the former contains those who 
make all the outcry, and yet they assimilate in many 
respects with the Catholic : both are opposed to 
giving the Bible to the people ; both, in the clerical 
character, think more of the priest than the divine ; 
both hold political and hierarchical power to be insepa- 
rable, and that the latter should predominate. Many 
High Churchmen think in the hurry of the reformation, 
that too many ceremonies were discarded, and are 

* There, are some persons who suspect the chiefs of this clergy, 
of being insincere as regards the Pope ; that they only make use of 
his name to secure the concession asked for, meaning afterwards to 
keep all power effectually to themselves, and manage exclusively an 
ignorant population* D. C. Bausset, in his Memoirs, mentions a cu- 
rious occurrence in Napoleon's visit to Holland ; at Utrecht where 
some Jaosenists were presented to him, he asked the superior if they 
acknowledged the Pope, and was answered, that the Pope had de- 
clined all correspondence with them, and they had addressed them- 
selves to the Archbishop of Dublin, whom they recognized as their 
immediate head. From this it would appear, that the Irish Archbishop 
patronizes schismatics discountenanced by His Holiness. Editor. 
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rather disposed to diminish the number of windows 
*nd darken the tints of stained glass, till wax be as 
necessary a substitute for the sun in their churches, as 
in a Catholic chapel. In short a skilful man might 
easily bring these two together. But after all, Mr. 
President, Catholic emancipation which for itself, most 
of its advocates care nothing about, will do nothing for 
Ireland, except increase the strength of the papal 
party, unless the Irish landlords are reformed, and 
prevented from reducing their tenants to the minimum 
of subsistence, by extravagant rents ; which must either 
be diminished, or else by the introduction of a system 
of poor-laws, restore in the shape of alms a part of the 
income extorted from a wretched peasantry. 

There can be no doubt, that the granting the Catho- 
lic question, though it would not cure all the evils of 
Irish society, would forever remove this great rallying 
point of discontent and disaffection. To the Crown it 
would not only be a relief from the ill-will of a large 
portion of its subjects who are embittered by being 
treated as enemies, but a great accession of strength, 
by converting this same population into some of the 
most cordial and loyal of its adherents. The nomina- 
tion of their bishops would be quite as useful to the 
king of England as the same prerogative is to the king 
of France ; and Catholic prelates have never shown 
themselves more insensible to the smiles of royalty than 
Protestant ones. All this great good is however op- 
posed and thwarted by a pertinacious defence of sine- 
cures and patronage. The merit and the services of the 
English church, none but fools or bigots will deny ; but 
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they are dearly paid for in prolonging the miserable 
and distracted state of Ireland. The aid of the church 
to the throne is too obvious to be questioned ; but an es- 
tablished church is a costly auxiliary, and when all the 
misery, bloodshed, insurrection and political danger, 
which its alliance and its pretensions have occasioned 
are justly estimated, perhaps the policy of an " atheis- 
tical government" like that of the United States, will 
be found most conducive to the pure interests of reli- 
gion and rational tranquillity." 

A comely, lustrous Rook flew to the perch vacated 
by his predecessor, and addressed the assembly : " It 
is evident to me, Mr. President, as well from the obser- 
vations of my colleague, who last occupied your atten- 
tion, as from those of several .who preceded him, that 
birds are not exempt from partialities, and become 
biassed by the opinions of mankind. I suspect the 
member who has just delivered himself with so much 
ability, nestles in the vicinity of some Catholic chapel. 
I do not make this remark by way of objection, but to 
justify the frank avowal of the strong regard I feel 
towards the possessor of a small grove of venerable 
trees, in which my clan has had its rookery for genera- 
tions. The Reverend Doctor Evelyn* of Evelyn 
Hall in Yorkshire, is a clergyman of the Church of 
England, who has a most lovely daughter, and for 



* This forms a singular exception to the parliamentary etiquette 
of calling no names, which is carried to great length in the assembly 
of Gebel Teir. The worthy Rector who is thus brought forward, 
must excuse it in consequence of the speaker's professed attachment 
to him. Editor. 
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both father and child I feel a most affectionate attach- 
ment. Having thus fairly apprized you, Sir, of my 
predilection, I leave it to the candid discernment of 
this assembly, to weigh tbe force of the remarks I shall 
offer for their consideration* 

Before proceeding to treat on two or three points 
only of this very extensive question, aod to which it is 
my intention to confine myself, I will, Sir, with your 
permission, merely say two words on one subject, 
which most persons seem to take for granted, which is, 
that tbe success of the Catholic question will inevitably 
produce peace and tranquillity in religious affairs, aod 
this will be an ample compensation for any minor 
inconveniences that may be occasioned* Nothing can 
be more erroneous than this opinion $ were h well 
founded, I should be willing to admit tbat tbe question 
might be settled without difficulty. But, Sir, let us 
take a slight glance at the religious world for tbe last 
sixty years — if we carried it back for a century, we 
should find that the struggle between Protestants and 
Catholics was beginning to relax $ the effects of com- 
merce, education, and intercourse between nations, 
were diminishing the former interest in religious dis- 
putes, and the two great parties seemed content with 
their limits — but the occurrence of such a Pope as 
Clement XIV. was a phenomenon; bis successor, 
Pius VI. was a man of the world, ambitious of doing 
great things for the arts, improving the Papal territo- 
ries, the worst tilled in Europe, and aggrandizing his 
family. All the attention he could give to religious 
interests was occupied first, by Joseph II. and next by 
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the French revolution ; bis successor was harassed 
with the latter almost to the end of his career. The 
philosophical spirit of the age and the attention of 
mankind being engrossed by the successive revolutions, 
that have occurred ; the quarrel between Catholics 
and Protestants was losing much of its virulence ; and 
the latter began to merge all other feelings in pity for 
the former, on account of their misfortunes. The 
court of Rome was endeavoring to avert a generaf di- 
lapidation of its power ; and Protestantism had every 
wher<? fallen into apathy. The course followed in 
France since the Restoration, the slaughter of Protes- 
tants in Nismes, the re-appearance of myriads of emis- 
saries of the Company, who seem like certain classes 
of insects to remain buried for a series of years, and 
then suddenly re-appear on its surface to renew their 
ravages ; the Papal Court again bringing into use in- 
trigues and instruments that had been laid aside for 
sixty years ; and the efforts now making in France, 
Belgium, and other countries, are beginning to excite at- 
tention. When the Catholic question is carried, the fa- 
natical zeal of Catholicism will be roused to the utmost 
enthusiasm of hope, England will be considered as 
more than half regained ; and a universal, pernicious 
activity will again be infused into all the adherents of 
Rome. Protestants every where will find that they 
must suffer new encroachments, and that the events of 
past ages must be acted over again. In short, Mr. 
President, and I beg this assembly to mark my words, 
in twenty years after the Catholic question is ceded in 
England, one of the most furious, universal, and de- 
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structive wars, that Religion has ever occasioned, will 
arise between Catholics and Protestants. - 

Several reflections have been cast on the English 
hierarchy for its wealth, and for the interested views 
of its members : the former is not of their creation, 
and, as to the latter, I apprehend they do not essentially 
differ from the rest of mankind, and when they do so, 
it is in favor of the generosity and purity of their 
character* It is well known, Sir, that there are many 
lay impropriators in England, and the fact is indisputa- 
ble, that the layman is always more close and rigid in 
the exaction of his tithes than the clergyman. The 
suggestions thrown out as to interfering with the prop- 
erty of the church, though they may serve to render 
it odious, and excite democratical concupiscence, have 
as little of novelty as of solid justice. The fact is that 
the incomes of the clergy are as much theirs, as any 
other income belonging to any class of society ; and, 
with this strong additional circumstance, which ought 
to secure them favor instead of obloquy, that they are 
not the possession of any particular family, but revert 
at the death of each incumbent to the public stock of 
rewards distributed to piety and learning. If they are 
large in amount, they have not increased more than 
other kinds of revenue, and if these be reduced, if 
rents and taxes should be carried back to the scale of 
the fifteenth century, the clergy though they may not 
admit the wisdom of such a retrograde movement, will 
not oppose it. The taking away of tithes will not add 
a penny to the wages of the laborer, but hundreds of 
thousands to the actual rents of the landholders, tend- 
10 
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ing still further to the dangerous Increase of the two 
extremes of society. This point is well illustrated by 
a trite Irish anecdote ; a sordid squire was receiving 
his rents from his tenants, and to court their favor, 
gave them this toast, " Here's destruction to all tithes." 
It was drank with animation ; when a farmer asked 
permission to give a toast in turn, and proposed, 
" Here's destruction to all rents." The income of 
the lord chancellor and other law lords, of the dukes 
of A., B. and C. half through the alphabet, have in- 
creased in greater proportion, than the incomes of the 
church. I grant that the revenues of three or four 
prelates are ample ; they are the rewards of eminent 
learning and services, and only keep pace with the in- 
creased wealth of the nation. England is not enrap- 
tured with cheapness; she does not wish a cheap 
government, or a cheap religion 5 these may be the 
true sublime in some countries, but it is not so there. 
Cheapness in every thing may not always prevent 
abundance, but the supplies it brings out will be of an 
ordinary description; superiority will retire from the 
market. In the meantime the income of the church 

ests on the same basis with every other species of 
property ; a part cannot be touched, without shaking 

ill the rest to its ruin ; and there is no country where 
the consequences are more fully understood, or that is 
less likely to make the experiment, than England. 

Many aspersions are made against the English 
Church by Catholics and other classes of dissenters, 
part of which are founded in pure envy, and others in 
gross ignorance of its nature and condition : these 
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differ in many respects from every other established 
church, and 'must be fully understood to form just 
conclusions. The prosperity of this church is indeed 
very great, but its merits do not fall below it. In 
general purity of character, and sound learning, its 
ministers are surpassed by no other. Their influence 
though indirect, is very powerful in support of the 
government, and in disposing the minds of the nation 
to loyalty and tranquillity. They are one of the 
greatest supports of good literature and impede its 
tendency to corruption by the extent of their own 
acquirements, and the true principles of criticism they 
inculcate. As to their professional merits I do not 
purpose to enlarge upon them; the divines and the 
theology they have produced in past times, and the 
general affection that is felt for them by those with 
whom they are connected by pastoral ties, must suffice 
without any comments from me. 

Another circumstance which should gain their body 
popular favor is, that the establishment offers a wide 
opening for the reward of talents and virtue, unaided 
by wealth or rank. It. is very seldom that any of the 
dignitaries of the church'belong to noble families. On 
the contrary, many of the highest offices in the church 
are filled, like some of those in the law department, 
by men who have risen through their own merits from 
the humblest ranks in society. It is well known that 
many of them practice habitually, the most extensive 
charity : and when some who are more prone to ac- 
cumulate their revenues, lay up a large portion of them 
for their children, it has at least this advantage that a 
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new family is established, to balance the pretensions 
of others exclusively proud of their antiquity. 

The variety of sects and multiplicity of dissenters is 
absurdly enough objected to the established church, 
when it is neither the cause of the dissent, nor has the 
means to remedy it. The nation thought proper, and 
the church consented to established toleration. This 
church, then, though a national one, is not responsible 
for the religious belief or conduct of the people. Its 
duties are to administer to those who still attend upon 
It, and to support the government. Its clergy are (ex- 
cept in a very few cases of chapels with a right of 
election and which are hardly worthy naming) inde- 
pendent of popular control ; and in fact a peculiar 
branch of aristocracy in the state, having a direct vote 
among the peers of the realm, and always steady to the 
support of the Crown, when the lay branch, is liable to 
occasional obliquities ; and their direct and still more 
their indirect influence is one of the most powerful 
weights to balance the democratic spirit contained in 
the constitution and prevent its encroachments. It 
would be yery erroneous to regard them merely as a 
clergy ; they partake of a political character and many 
of \them in their civil career as magistrates are more 
active and useful than in their clerical one. 

Such, Sir, are some of the peculiar circumstances of 
the English hierarchy ; an established church and 
closely connected with the government, but established 
in a country permitting toleration, and therefore not 
bound nor able to enforce conformity. Indeed it may, 
and probably will so happen, (the example now of the 
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regular church being nearly empty, and a dissenting 
cbapel in the same parish crowded is by no means of 
rare occurrence) that this church may gradually dimin- 
ish, so that many of its livings will become comparative 
sinecures, yet such an event would not impair its rights 
or destroy its utillity. Were its services confined to 
its political assistance, to its cultivation and extension 
of learning and to its uniting a morality of conduct, 
purity of manners and mildness of demeanor with high 
station, and therefore forming true models of gentle- 
men, while so many of high birth adopt habits and 
principles essentially incompatible with that much 
abused apellation, it would be a very valuable portion 
of the community* All that it possesses it has from 
ancient right, and owes little to modern favor. A strik- 
ing example of this neglect is shown in the peerage. 
Soldiers, sailors, lawyers and country gentlemen are 
made peers, but there is no instance of a Protestant 
sovereign conferring a personal peerage on a clergyman, 
though their prelates are peers ex officio. And why 
should not a clergyman have a chance to ennoble 
his family as well as the other classes ? are the services, 
the talents, the loyalty, the morality, the learning, and 
what in England is a necessary ingredient, the wealth, 
among individuals of this class inferior to that of scores 
among the others who have been ennobled? and thus 
received the highest favor in the power of the crown to 
bestow ? I believe it will not be pretended. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I have not exhausted this subject, but I shall say 
no more, let us however beware of being misled by the 
10* 
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enemies of this illustrious church, and let us judge all 
men fairly." 

A Partridge followed the last member. " Mr. 
President, one of the grand topics in English affairs is 
the corn-laws. I join with the country gentlemen in 
taking an especial interest in this subject, and will en- 
deavor as briefly as possible to give you an account of 
this important question. Every principal object of 
policy becomes emphatically a question, because there 
are many to ask and as many to answer. The simple 
state of the matter is this ; the price of grain is higher 
in England than in most other countries ; the manufac- 
turers assert that if the price of bread be not lowered, 
they cannot keep pace with foreign workmen who live 
cheaper, and then their manufactures must decline ; 
the landholder maintains that if the price of grain be 
lowered, and foreign corn admitted, as the burthens on 
the farmers are less in other countries, they can under- 
sell the domestic produce, and this will cause a reduc- 
tion in rents that will render it impossible for them to 
pay their present taxes, and a deficit in the revenue 
will follow, that must render it impossible to pay the 
interest of the debt. Thus it is, Sir, that the question 
of the corn-laws involves the subject of the public 
funds. 

England, Sir, by a remarkable combination of cir- 
cumstances, was enabled to wage war against the prin- 
cipal powers of the world, and at the same time ex- 
tend her manufactures, carry on every species of pub- 
lic work, and increase in wealth as her debt augmented. 
The funding system and the vast extent of artificial 
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capital, are modern inventions that have been carried 
to a point, which the most sanguine, a few years since, 
would have deemed utterly impracticable. The Eng- 
lish national debt is a monument of this artificial cap- 
ital, which has greatly surpassed all previous experi- 
ence, and will never again be equalled. The nation 
was able to pay the interest of an increasing debt, and 
at the same time meet the extraordinary expenses of 
a war, the effects of which were perceived wherever 
birds can fly ; the loftiest mountains and the most re- 
mote gulphs were occasionally the scenes of its strug- 



They were enabled to make these enormous and 
almost incredible exertions, because the industry of 
other nations was paralyzed, and ceased to be produc- 
tive. Their enemies were victims of frequent inva- 
sion, their commerce extinguished, their ports block- 
aded, and their fields and cities exposed to the dire 
calamities of being the seat of war. England safe 
from invasion, her weavers and ploughmen unmolested 
and secure, gave a loose rein to enterprise, enlarged 
her manufactories, and supplied commerce with a 
thousand fabrics in whose production she had sup- 
planted other nations. The monopoly thus enjoyed, 
provided for all the exigencies of the treasury, added 
for a time to the value of her land, and the prodigious 
wants of the present being satisfied, the future was 
abandoned to its own care. 

The return of peace produced great changes ; na- 
tions which had been driven from the ocean once more 
furrowed its surface, and their productions which had 
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been superseded were again exhibited in all the marts 
of commerce. Some spasmodic contractions were 
felt ; but the consequences which had been regarded 
by many with anxious, sinister forebodings, were alle- 
viated by a corresponding reduction of war expenses, 
and diminution of taxes ; and parried in an unexpected 
degree by the increase of home consumption, and the 
demand of many new markets that the vigilant spirit 
of trade discovered. Still the debt remains, a huge 
mountain, whose base is coextensive with the limits of 
the island, and whose apex was lost amid the vapors 
of the sinking fund, which kept sinking down its sides 
without lessening the elevation on which it rested. 
Though its outline was indistinct, its pressure was felt 
on the head of the Chancellor of the Exchequer, and 
on the bellies of the laboring classes. The operatives, 
as, by a recent affectation, workmen are now called, 
undeniably proved, that they could not live without 
eating, and if the price of food was not lower, they 
could not work so cheap as their neighbors on the con- 
tinent, ergo their manufacturers would be ruined. The 
landholder protested that if he could not obtain a high 
price for his grain, he could not pay .his taxes,, and the 
revenue would be diminished, and the fundholder could 
not get his dividend. The fundholder said be must 
receive his dividends punctually at all hazards, or the 
national faith would be violated, and the public credit 
extinguished. This, Sir, is the dilemma between 
whose horns the corn-laws repose, like a panting dog 
between those of a mad bull. 

It was an extraordinary fact, that land of the same 
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quality was worth three times in England, what it was 
on the shores of the continent within sight of its own ; 
or rather its produce had that ratio, for the value of 
the land itself was greater. It is manifestly impossible 
that such an unnatural state of things could endure 
forever. When however it ceases, the taxes grind the 
landlord ; if he is relieved, the laborer starves in the 
midst of plenty. Reduce the debt, both sides will be 
relieved ; the frowns and sorrows of Proserpine's 
daughter will be removed, 

And smiling Ceres reassume the land. 

A national debt, so long as the interest can be paid 
without oppressing, is an effective and most convenient 
increase of national capital. Abolish the debt of Eng- 
land, and the nation would be eight hundred millions 
poorer, and what class would be the richer ? none, to 
any perceptible extent. It might be difficult to fix the 
quantity which England could bear Without serious in- 
convenience ; probably it might be one third its present 
amount. Reduced to this compass, the farmer could 
lower the price of his wheat, foreign grain might be 
allowed admittance; and the monstrous anomaly of 
starving the people to support the state be done away. 
In the course of these discussions some of the more 
vehement country gentlemen have declared they would 
abandon the cultivation of wheat, if the alien grain 
were admitted ; this is a measure that would come 
home to the bosoms of partridges. But others of the 
same class, are stout defenders of our tribe, and insist 
on the preservation of partridges for exclusive destruc- 
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tion by themselves, whatever becomes of operatives ; 
and as yet we do not feel a degree of alarm, sufficient 
to bring the case to the consideration of this enlight- 
ened assembly. 

The truth is, Sir, that the national debt of England 
is an object worthy to exercise the talent and fortitude 
of a great statesman ; and to such an one the difficulty 
would serve rather to animate than deter. It would 
indeed be a lamentable proof of deficient ability and 
patriotism, if the attempt to relieve the nation from this 
embarrassment be not made successfully. It will require 
Herculean energy, as two labors must be performed at 
once, cleansing the stable and beating down the heads 
of the Hydra. A man who should be equal to the task, 
with boldness and integrity both commensurate, will 
not want supporters. Those whose incomes now equal 
the capitals of their fathers, will not hesitate at a tem- 
porary addition to their taxes, if they find an honest 
excision of abuses is to be the accompaniment and aid. 
With the vast resources of that country, this object is 
within the means of control, and the minister who 
achieves the task, and maintains the public faith, re- 
lieves the landholder and the manufacturer, and re- 
moves a burthen which might impede the movements 
of the nation at a critical moment, will be cited in his- 
tory as one of the ablest and wisest of statesmen." 

The partridge having resumed his place, a Wheat- 
ear took the perch. " The observations which , you 
have just heard, Mr. President, from my colleague, 
require no addition ; and I only wish to mention an 
occurrence, which may call for the interference of this 
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assembly hereafter. At the close of the last session of 
parliament, a very moving member rose to require cer- 
tain returns which he declared to be of the utmost im- 
portance, atad on which he should ground a motion 
hereafter. First, a return of the number of pheasants, 
partridges, and quails, within the realm, specifying the 
respective numbers of each in the several districts ; 
and also the estimated amount of barley, oats, rye, and 
wheat that they consume ; and to which of these grains 
they give the preference. Second, a return of the 
number of wheatears or ortolans, existing in the king- 
dom, their annual increase or decrease, and whether 
they confine themselves only to wheat,' or prey on 
other grain ; and that the returns be presented at the 
next session. This motion excited a considerable sen- 
sation : a staunch supporter of the corn-laws, rose to 
inquire, whether the intentions of the honorable mover 
went to alter the existing averages at which foreign 
grain may be imported. A very zealous patron of the 
game-laws inquired whether the gentleman contempla- 
ted any interference with those acts. The mover then 
rose and observed in rather a sullen manner, that he 
was surprised at being questioned at this stage of the 
business, and late hour of the session ; that these points 
would be fully made known when the returns were 
presented, and which in common courtesy he presumed 
could not be refused, and the gentlemen could then 
form their opinions of the measures he should propose ; 
at present any further explanation would be premature, 
and then resumed his seat. An appearance of anxiety 
seemed to pervade the house generally, when one of 
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the ministers apparently glad that the returns did nor 
come from his department, observed that the honorablo 
member was not now bound to declare his future in- 
tentions ; that he saw no objection to the returns being 
ordered, and hoped the house would assent. The re- 
turns were accordingly ordered. 

When the intentions of this mover are made known, 
it will be shown whether it will be necessary for us to 
take the matter into consideration. It would be im- 
proper at present to utter even a threat ; the powerful, 
are magnanimous, and do not easily menace. We 
know the means of vengeance even to extermination, 
are in our. f>ower, should we be rashly provoked. 
What would become of that powerful island should the 
nations we represent be called upon to avenge the cause 
of birds against men ? Birdanity shudders to think of 
the swift destruction that would ensue. Our wings 
would intercept the light of the sun ; the rocs, the 
condors, ostriches, eagles, vultures, and crows would 
annihilate their flocks and herds ; the sparrows, wrens, 
thrushes, bobbylinks, and blackbirds would consume 
their seeds and fruits ; the partridges, pigeons, wood- 
peckers would devour the nascent biair; the albatros- 
ses, pelicans, swans, cranes, geese, gulls, ducks, pen- 
guins, petterels, Cape pigeons, and Mother Carey's 
chickens, would make a mosaic surface of their har- 
bors, monopolize their fisheries, and speedily form 
islands of excrement like those on the coast of Peru, 
that would close up their ports : the whole of that fair 
island would in a few weeks be blasted like a pigeon 
rest in the woods of Ohio ; and though its perishing 
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inhabitants might kill many millions of the ravagers, 
the armies would not be perceptibly thinned, and the 
feathers of the slain would only serve for pillows, on 
which they might die of inanition and despair." 

The wheat-ear was followed by a Crow. " It seems 
to me, Mr. President, when I hear the partial and er- 
roneous remarks that fall from them, that birds either 
do not see so far as formerly, or else do not live long 
enough to acquire their wonted experience. It was 
one of my ancestors, mentioned by the learned Miller 
in his reports, who was obtained by an Oxford scholar 
from his having heard that crows would live a century, 
and bought one to ascertain the fact. I, Sir, though 
still in the vigor of life, am sixty years old, and 1 have 
seen enough to be wary of all human statements. 
What changes in human affairs have occurred in this 
period ! How is England changed ! I admit the great 
increase of wealth, and if wealth constitutes prosperity, 
why then of the latter also } but to hear the remarks 
that have been made, one would suppose that this pros- 
perity was universal and permanent, that no discontent 
existed, and that nothing threatened its continuance. 
Examine England, observe the number of melancholy 
faces, that shake their heads at all they see, listen to 
the number of gloomy, sulky figures, that croak in 
hoarser tones than mine, their conviction that the whole 
fabric is rotten and undermined ! See the denuncia- 
tions of both political parties when they are out, which 
is the true situation to judge coolly, and say whether all 
is right ; both these then agree that all is wrong, and 
that there are only half a dozen men in the country, 
11 
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who can save it from speedy ruin, and these are out of 
place. 

Is there nothing, Sir, to be apprehended from all the 
luxury that accompanies this boasted prosperity? 
What nation has escaped its effects ? What destroyed 
the Assyrians, Greeks, and Romans ? What else than 
luxury ? Will revolution and change renovate a nation 
in our times, when they failed of doing so in ancient 
days ? Luxury produces effeminacy and selfishness, 
and these vices accelerate the fall of nations. And 
are they not far advanced in England, where by the 
statements that have been made, we have seen all the 
privileged classes pertinaciously clinging to all that time 
and chance have given them, reckless of the conse- 
quences ? Did we not behold the wealthy proprietors 
of England, the moment the late war was over, abolish 
the income tax, though its continuance was imperiously 
requisite to the future stability of their credit ? Do we 
not now witness a rich, half-sinecure clergy, resisting 
the rights of Ireland at the imminent risk of revolt and 
revolution ? and have we not seen half the nobles of 
the land in anxious solicitude about admission to a ball ? 
Luxury and effeminacy have made alarming progress 
among the higher classes, and if the lower exhibit bru- 
tality and turbulence, these are not correctives, but 
coadjutors in the road to ruin. 

We have beard much of the addition of wealth, popu- 
lation and expensive public works, but nothing is said of 
the corresponding proportion of alms houses, bride- 
wells, hulks, and prisons. It is a fine accompaniment 
of all this vaunted wealth, that the laboring population 
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are half the time supported by subscription, and to keep 
them from breaking down stone walls, they are paid 
for breaking stones on the highways. What is to stay 
the vicious and probably inevitable tendency of human 
institutions, where the centrifugal exceeds the centripe- 
tal force, throwing the inhabitants to the .extremities 
and rapidly multiplying the enormously rich and the 
frightfully poor ; enlarging on one side the class who 
sicken and corrupt with superfluity, and crowding in 
horrible contrast on the other, the crowds which pine 
and perish with want ? and when these two classes 
once form the majority, how long will a nation escape 
revolution and ruin ? 

I wish no ill, Mr. President, to the country in which 
I live. Far from it ; but their prosperity does not blind 
me to their defects or their dangers. Their florid 
aspect is the flush of repletion, not of healthy circula- 
tion. The whole machinery of their society is choaked 
with rubbish, and many of the wheels are beginning to 
jar in their revolutions from unequal friction. I do not 
say that the evils are irreparable, but I do say that 
they require instant, earnest, disinterested, sagacious, 
prolonged attention. The national vats are in a dis- 
ordered state, the froth and scum increase on the 
surface, the sediment thickens at the bottom ; a fer- 
mentation may ensue that will convert the whole from 
a generous body, to a vapid liquor, or a noxious acid. 
I should lament to see my apprehensions realized, but 
as the state of the country appears to me, I cannot be 
persuaded they are without foundation." 
/ The crow having concluded his gloomy remarks, a 
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graceful Swan took the platform adapted for the aqua- 
tic birds ; and in tones and sentiments as different as 
the plumage of the two delegates, addressed the assem- 
bly. " I come, Mr. President, to solicit your attention 
for a very few moments, in which I do not propose to 
discuss any of the points already treated ; but to offer 
some reflections on certain circumstances in the fate 
of the country we are now considering, highly calcula- 
ted to excite admiration, but which being connected 
only with the future, and exciting no present hopes or 
fears, are seldom thought of, and only meet with in- 
difference. Yet there are few subjects more worthy 
of philosophic contemplation, or that lead men more 
fully to that species of " abstraction which ennobles 
them in the scale of human beings." 

My home, Sir, is on the Thames, a river of short 
course and high renown, which has borne on its stream 
more riches, than others of more antique fame and 
ampler dimensions. I glide on its bosom where it is 
undefiled by the drains of the huge metropolis, or the 
ascending tides of ocean, and enjoy the delights of 
its verdant meadows and ornamented banks. Other 
delegates who have preceded me have dwelt on the 
present grandeur of Britain, its merits and resources, 
its follies and dangers ; whether the one or the other 
be exaggerated, is unimportant to the particular points 
to which I mean to call your attention, and should 
the latter prove well founded, they cannot impair but 
only increase their interest. 

Among the peculiarities which distinguish and ag- 
grandize the British nation, there is none so noble and 
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surprising, none more felicitous and indestructible, 
than the certainty of the extension and perpetuity of 
its language, learning, institutions and fame. Even 
were the worst fears of its friends, or wishes of its 
enemies accomplished, the nation would still have a 
renovated and enlarged existence secured to it under 
other skies, for, Sir, it was truly said in another Ian* 
guage, 

Coelum noil animum mutant qui trans mare currant. 

The Roman eagles at the widest range of their flight 
did not signalize the allegiance of greater numbers of 
men, than are now subordinate to the British crown- 
Where is the Roman empire ? its vast dominions long 
since severed in pieces, and wholly transformed, its 
very titles condemned to ridicule under the non-resident 
pretensions of a modern sovereign, and her senate per- 
sonified by a single cardinal ; her monuments in ruins, 
and her language numbered with her heroes among the 
dead. But what is even the present power and num- 
bers of the British nation, compared with what her 
descendants are rearing on the shores of two different 
oceans. Look at Australasia and mark the growth 
of a colony, which, originally trifling and even ignomini- 
ous, is fast rising above its pristine auspices and must 
expand hereafter into a nation greater than the parent 
state. Turn from the Pacific to the Atlantic, and see 
what is rising on its western shores : behold a nation 
there that in a very few years will outnumber its mother 
country, and which has unimpeded room to spread 
from one ocean to the other ; a nation where the love 
11* 
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of liberty is hereditary, enthusiastic, habitual, and en- 
lightened ; a nation where human rights are more equal 
and secure than in any other, and where education is 
the first care and surest guarantee of permanent pros- 
perity and freedom. 

Were any eulogium of liberty required, the example 
of its effects on England contrasted with the conse- 
quences of its absence or its insecurity in other coun- 
tries would be sufficient praise. It is to the possession 
of this sacred privilege that this country owes its great- 
ness : it is the vivifying principle that has raised her 
from being inferior in numbers, climate and produce 
to some other countries, to the power of balancing their 
united force. This principle has pervaded all her 
possessions, and produced its salutary operation under 
every variety of situation. Compare the colonies she 
founded with those of Spain in reference only to num- 
bers : the latter were established a century earlier, 
embrace almost every variety of climate on both sides 
of the equator, and yet the former already outnumber 
the latter, and the disproportion is annually increasing. 

Besides the two extensive countries above mentioned 
which must eventually form such vast powers, her sub- 
jects have penetrated every where j they govern di- 
rectly a large part of Asia, and have growing establish- 
ments in Africa ; besides which her merchants are scat- 
tered over every country in Europe. The crowds she 
annually furnishes to emigration, so far from from en- 
feebling her strength, are considered a necessary relief 
to an excess of population ; and the day perhaps is not 
distant, when directing it to territories recently laid 
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open, some of the provinces of South America which 
seemed cursed with sterility, and excluded from social 
improvement under Spanish rule, will be peopled from 
her territory, and open new regions to the spread of 
her language and her genial institutions ; and thus the 
ancient Indian prophecy treasured in the Temple of 
the Sun at Cuzco, as reported by Sir Walter Raleigh, 
may be verified. 

These, Mr. President, are the themes which present 
to my mind subjects for the most profound, satisfac- 
tory, absorbing meditation. I leave to others to speak 
of the actual wealth and luxury of England. I look 
with complacency to what her fame must be in future 
times when her poetry, her learning, her free institu- 
tions shall be the common fruition of two hundred mil- 
lions of men. When her language and its immortal 
works, shall not be like some of the ancient ones, the 
difficult attainment of a few learned individuals, but 
the common enjoyment, the perennial sources of sound 
principles to one third of the civilized world. Eng- 
land may be doomed to change, to eclipse, or decay, 
though I cannot foresee how or when unless a nation 
is like a fruit, the nearer it approaches to maturity, the 
nearer it is to rottenness ; but her glory will remain 
and be exalted, while such myriads of men shall in the 
common sympathy of language and origin, look back 
with veneration to a land of freedom, learning, and 
valor." 
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SECTION V. 

FRANCE. 

A short pause followed the speech of the swan, 
which concluded the report on England, when a Spar- 
row took the stand with vivacity to open the reports on 
that nation, which has been her rival for centuries past, 
and may so continue for ages to come. "I have 
listened, Mr. President, with lively interest to the re- 
ports that have been made to the assembly by the del- 
egates from England, and as we are all philanthropists, 
I am glad to perceive in spite of some differences of 
opinion in those who have spoken, that the prosperity 
of that country is still increasing, and indicates a long 
period of endurance. I am going, Sir, to ask your 
attention at this our annual meeting, as I had the honor 
to do on the two last, while I offer a few statements 
relative to France, which will be rather of a general 
nature, and in which T will as far as possible avoid a 
repetition of those facts I have before advanced, in the 
performance of a similar duty. 

The fine and renowned country I inhabit^ being at 
once the nearest neighbor, the closest rival and often 
the most active enemy of England, their history is 
almost inseparably connected, and a large part of the 
policy of each has a reference to the other. Balanced 
so nearly as they have sometimes been, and severe 
blows as each has alternately given the other, it is in- 
teresting to observe the very different composition of 
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their power, and the various foundations on which the 
strength of the two nations is chiefly supported. 

The resources of England, in addition to geographic 
position, population, and free government, are derived 
from ships, colonies, steam-engines, and coal-mines ; 
those of France are chiefly due to population, climate, 
and agriculture. The concerns of administration in 
the former, are vastly more complicated than in the 
latter country. What questions for instance can com- 
pare with the complexity and difficulties of India con- 
cerns and Catholic emancipation, which agitate all the 
talents of English statesmen ? The revolution freed 
France from many jarring subjects of administration, 
and her attention has always been chiefly directed to 
extending the interests of the Bourbon family, to ob- 
taining influence in the states around her, while Eng- 
land has been laying the foundations of the most ex- 
tensive empires in other quarters of the globe. With- 
out doubt this conduct in English statesmen has been 
more owing to the accidents of her insular situation, 
and the immediate impulse of commercial speculation^ 
than to the deep prescience of political calculation. 
Few statesmen, Mr. President, have really just views 
of the future : many of the ^lest who have figured on 
the theatre of human affairs have strained every fac- 
ulty to devise systems that a few years have rendered 
impracticable, and the most labored have become in a 
generation or two unsuitable or mischievous. Franklin 
and Davy discovered the conductor and the safety lamp 
by the sagacity of close observation and the ingenuity 
of philosophical inference ; but many of the most use- 
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ful discoveries of chemistry were developed amidst 
the absurd experiments of the alchemists, as many- 
great ameliorations in the affairs of nations, have been 
the result of the confused and conflicting views of par- 
ties and factions. Much the largest portion of human 
improvement has been created by the forfce of circum- 
stances, in which calculation had as little agency as in 
the evolution of a rose or a butterfly. If the progress 
of society be not impeded or counteracted it will work 
its own advancement peaceably, otherwise forcibly. It 
was rather a negative wisdom that acted in. English 
affairs, in the origin of many of their colonies ; and 
yet what vast results have been the consequence ? If 
France had thought less of triumphing in the evan- 
escent intrigues of the day, had her statesmen looked 
to other continents to prepare the foundations of future 
national grandeur, had they sustained themselves in 
Louisiana and Brazil by a powerful emigration, when 
they had possession of those countries, what immense 
dominions would now be subject to her sway ! But 
her statesmen directed their efforts to secure a prepon- 
derance ia the continental courts, to maintaining their 
influence, and obtaining red hats for French archbish- 
ops ; and while their language, literature, fashions, and 
cookery, were admired and adopted by European cour- 
tiers, the triumph of France seemed secured, and her 
power indestructible. In the mean time England 
though often foiled and mortified on this theatre, was 
peopling distant lands with farmers, fishermen, and 
mechanics, and almost unconsciously preparing tbe 
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existence of states, that io future times would excel 
France herself in population and power. 

The strength of France is at home, and remarkably 
concentrated. The lively, ingenious, active spirit of 
her people, their aptitude and brilliant reputation m 
war, their skill and taste in manufactures and the arts, 
a fertile country admirably productive, and a great and 
homogeneous population, constitute the elements of a 
powerful kingdom. No great question of difficult 
adjustment creates domestic danger, and she has no 
extensive foreign possessions whose protection would 
divide her force. The revolution swept off its hun- 
dreds of thousands of men, and its hundreds of millions* 
of wealth ; but it also removed a thousand antiquated 
abuses, discordant privileges, and noxious excrescen- 
ces, which impaired the energy and injured the char- 
acter of the nation. France now has the elements of 
a free government ; a great number of enlightened 
men, illustrious in most departments of science and 
literature, to elevate and guide public opinion ; though 
a Catholic nation, she shows no political subserviency 
to the papal power ; and if the love of military glory 
dQes not lead the nation into false glittering roads for 
aggrandizement, she must become in another genera- 
tion one of the most enviable, as she has always been 
one of the greatest power in Europe." 

A Swallow skimmed to the perch of the tribune, 
vacated by the sparrow. " I am pleased, Mr. Presi- 



* The delegate speaks of francs, the currency of the country he 
comes from. Editor. 
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dent, to have an opportunity of following my animated 
friend, if he will permit me so to style him, who has 
just addressed you ; for our attachment to the country 
respecting which he has just given some important 
generalities, is perhaps equal, though he remains visi- 
ble through the year, and I retire during the winter 
months ; a puzzling subject, Sir, to men, who have 
written many elaborate treatises on the hybernation of 
swallows, and not yet exhausted the theme. The exer- 
cise is useful to their intellects and I shall not therefore 
prevent it by disclosing the fact. The interruptions 
that take place in my course of observation, give a 
very lively impression of occurrences, especially when 
in the space of a few months, as it has happened, new 
principles are brought into operation, and different 
persons into power. 

While I agree with him, Sir, in his general descrip- 
tion of the advantages which Fran<y possesses, I must 
add that she has not yet established a system of ad- 
ministration, either in conformity with her constitution, 
or with the prevailing spirit of the age. Her charter 
is yet little more than a theory $ with which the prac- 
tice of the government does not harmonise. When 
our tribe disappeared at the close of the last summer 
in France, the apprehension of new convulsions at no 
distant day, could not fail to be felt by every one ac- 
quainted with the nature of human passions, and the 
history of human affairs. Commerce, manufactures, 
education, and the improvement of society, were less 
thought of than the re-establishment of ancient religious 
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domination, with the whole train of ecclesiastical juris- 
diction, and obsolete ceremonies. 

It was very natural that the royal government seeing 
the mischief which had arisen from the progress of 
infidelity, and the discredit and persecution which 
public worship had suffered m the course of the revo- 
lution, should wish to repair those evils, and restore 
the salutary influence of religion* But the course 
adopted for this purpose, was calculated to defeat, 
instead of promoting it ; and seemed far more calcu- 
lated to reinstate the priesthood in their former power, 
and renew the ancient subjugation of the people, than 
to make religion again the purifier of society, and 
the nurse of morality. One of the dearest rights of 
parents, the selection of schools, was interfered with ; 
all seminaries were placed under the control of an ec- 
clesiastical police ; and the course of studies directed 
by its peculiar viears, in opposition to the more en- 
lightene<Lspirit of^he age. Less effort was made to 
promulgate the sublime, salutary precepts of Christi- 
anity, than the re-adoption of idle ceremonies and pro- 
cessions, which might have been more wisely suffered 
to remain in desuetude and oblivion. A crowd of 
ignorant, fanatical missionaries carried their mischiev- 
ous meddling and bigotted ignorance over the whole ' 
surface of France, and these were under the special 
direction of the most dangerous society of monks, that 
had ever existed ; whose intrigues and sinister aggran- 
dizement in the preceding century had caused their 
simultaneous proscription by every sovereign in Eu- 
rope, including even him of Rome. Strong evidences 
12 
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were given that the cherished liberty of the Gallican 
church, which bad been so ably defended by its most 
illustrious prelates in former times, were to be made 
subservient to the narrow-minded selfish pretensions of 
the Papal court. 

This infatuated course has nearly alienated from the 
government, all the intelligent portion of every class of 
the community. The error was the more extraor- 
dinary since the negative lesson afforded by the admin- 
istration of Napoleon, was so pregnant with instruction. 
The all-pervading tyranny of the imperial despot, 
which had enchained the press, and by the corrupt con- 
sequences of intoxicating success, was fast bringing the 
tone of the court to an Asiatic servility and blind pros- 
tration of sentiment to the idol on the throne ; which 
had sacrificed to the monster of war in his extended 
labyrinth, not merely a few selected victims, but the 
whole youth of France, torn with juthless indiscrimi- 
nation, for successive years, from every family in the 
empire ; yet all this aggregation of oppression and 
misrule, was palliated in some degree, by the perni- 
cious splendor of military glory which too readily daz- 
zles the people of France ; but its greatest and almost 
sole compensation was owing to' its being unaccompa- 
nied by any ecclesiastical tyranny. Priestly inquisition 
was discountenanced $ the proud and sagacious usurper 
would suffer no partnership in his sway, and had too 
profound a contempt for antiquated superstition, to 
admit it to become one of his instruments. The na- 
tion while groaning under the inflictions of the omnivo- 
rous conscription, and harrassed occasionally by the 
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vigilance of a most extended and arbitrary police, was 
at least exempted from the daily, hourly intrusion of 
priests and monks in all the concerns of life, and even 
to the most retired moments of solitude, and the* very 
freedom of thought and opinion. Exemption from 
these evils, in the present condition of society, was in 
reality the chief compensation for the despotism of 
the Emperor, and the great cause of his popularity. 
Nothing but a morbid aversion to every thing connect* 
ed with his name, a total ignorance of the state of 
opinion and cultivation in France, could have produc- 
ed a resort to measures for combatting infidelity whose 
efficiency was superseded by the progress of intelli- 
gence ; and which can only be compared to a resumption 
of shields and bucklers, which were used in conflicts 
with arrows and crossbows, as a defence against the 
attacks of musketry and cannon. 

The elections Sdi a new chamber were making at 
the time of my autumnal retreat ; appearances indicat- 
ed a decided expression of public sentiment, that 
would entirely change the state of parties, and intro- 
duce different counsels into the government. Should 
this change not take place, the perspective is gloomy for 
France, and its royal family is threatened with new 
calamities." 

A quick flapping of wings and a cheerful crowing, 
indicated to the members who had not seen the change 
of speakers, that a Cock who forms one of the favorite 
emblems of France, had now taken his turn to address 
the assembly. " I hasten, Sir, to follow the adherent 
of summer, glad to relieve the anxieties which he has 
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described respecting die political situation of France 
at the close of the preceding season. Our dear 
France may yet flap its wings in liberty, and crow in 
the strains of freedom* The period that has been ad- 
verted to, was truly a crisis of the highest moment in 
the affairs of that country ; fortunately it has resulted 
favorably, and apprehended disasters will be prevented. 
The elections discovered the real state of public 
opinion in France, and at the same time its power ; 
a power which no government at the present day can 
long resist with success, or counteract with safety. A 
majority almost unlooked for by the friends of a con- 
stitutional monarchy, was returned at these elections ; 
the old ministry which had disregarded and attempted 
to trample on public opinion, were forced at once into 
retirement, and narrowly escaped impeachment, and a 
new administration will now give wise counsel to their 
sovereign, and thereby secure the^ranquillity of the 
country, and the succession of the crown. 

The political operation which has just taken place 
in France, is at the same time the most propitious to 
the country, and the most difficult to effect y it holds 
out the hope that France is now in possession of a 
constitutional government. Before, it was little more 
than a name. It is almost a hopeless undertaking to 
persuade a sovereign who has been bred with the 
habits and ideas of an arbitrary monarchy, to adapt 
himself to the action of a constitutional one. Some 
who have been pleased with the sound of a free con- 
stitution, have never got beyond the theory, and their 
practice continued arbitrary in its character : in such 
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cases either the monarch or the constitution must be 
overthrown; in England the former alternative took 
place with regard to the Stuarts. Such is the enlight- 
ened condition of France, and the quick sympathy of 
public sentiment, that the same fate would have in- 
evitably awaited the Bourbons, if the public voice of 
'1 France, including those who were the wisest and 
best friends of the king, had not induced him to give 
way* France is now for the first time really enjoying 
a constitutional monarchy, in which the sovereign will 
be loved, respected, and powerful, so long as he em- 
ploys ministers, whose system of policy accords in 
the main points with public opinion* 

It is highly gratifying, Mr. President, to perceive 
the progress which France has made in the true prin- 
ciples of constitutional government ; and it holds out 
the hope to other nations, that the establishment of 
such governments^ though most arduous where con- 
trary habits and institutions have prevailed, is not 
impossible. Her example has also shown that par- 
liamentary habits of thinking* acting, and speaking, 
though not to be acquired in a day, may yet be attain- 
ed. France in the short period since the restoration, 
has already had several individuals distinguished for 
their eloquence, and parliamentary ability. The dig- 
nity of a house of representatives begins to be better un- 
derstood and appreciated by the delegates themselves, 
and the nation which tbey represent. It might with 
confidence be asserted, that a scene so supremely 
ridiculous could not now he repeated, as that which 
occurred at the first opening of the chambers after the 
12* 
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restoration, when the ladies of Paris, having gone in 
such numbers to see the " spectacle," that they filled 
all the seats of the members, as well as the galleries, 
which had been allotted to them, resisted every en- 
treaty and remonstrance to yield them, so that the 
session was absolutely obliged to be put off; and thus 
the first solemn sitting of the legislature under a new 
government, was prevented by the caprice and levity 
of a few fashionable females. The world laughed at 
this, and thought the French unqualified to carry on a 
free government. But such a scene could not happen 
now ; it is probable that the women themselves are 
top much advanced in a knowledge and respect for 
the institutions of their country, to practice such an 
outrage ; and if they are not, it is quite clear that the 
officers and members of the national representation 
would know how to prevent it.* In short, Mr. Presi- 
dent, when French orators are no longer allowed to 
read their speeches, and can obtain sufficient command 
of their feelings to be permitted to rise and speak in 
their places, and dispense with the awkward, refrigera- 
ting ceremony of mounting a pulpit to deliver them- 
selves, then a representative, constitutional monarchy, 
may be considered as firmly established." 



* In regard to the ludicrous event here alluded to, which it may 
be hoped the feathered delegate is right in saying, could not now 
happen ; an English newspaper remarked at the time, that although 
the French Legislators were entirely driven from the field, such an 
occurrence would have been easily remedied in England, where a 
couple of constables would have soon removed the obstruction. 

Editor. 
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A Blackbird followed the last speaker, and in a 
very serious and rather dissatisfied tone, thus addres- 
sed the assembly : " I do not know, Mr. President, 
whether it is to be lamented, that birds like men should 
differ in their views of things, but if it be so, we have 
much cause for sorrow. The opinions of the dele- 
gates from the fair fields of France, who have pre- 
ceded me, seem all to be laboring in one respect under 
the same fatal prejudice. While I agree with them on 
the generally flourishing state of France, and in hopes 
for its further developement, I differ totally as to the 
means that are to regulate and secure it. All these 
delegates, and several who have addressed the assem- 
bly from other. countries, have suffered their minds to 
be infected with prejudices, and join in the common 
cry against the Jesuits, whose revival affords the only 
chance of restoring the ancient system, or any durable 
system in Europe. There is great inconsistency on 
this subject, for there are many persons who wish to 
obliterate recent innovations and remodify society on 
the principles which this institution is alone capable of 
realizing ; and yet from prejudice and jealousy they 
contemn and abjure their agency. Those who wish 
to see the monarch, the noble, the priest and the peo- 
ple, in the same relative position they - held in the 
seventeenth century, must resort to the Jesuits, or 
their wishes can never be accomplished. That society 
which is capable of almost unlimited extension is alone 
possessed of those liberal principles, admirable organi- 
zation, and perfect system, which can eradicate or 
counteract the numerous evils that have grown up in 
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the world since their ill-advised suppression. The 
Jesuits alone can effect this salutary redintegration ; 
and if their name be disliked, call them by any other* 
call them Loyolists, they are always loyalists, — but re- 
sort to their agency. Improvement is admitted to be 
the order of the day and is sought by all, the Jesuits 
will not impede, but only modify and direct it ; they 
will conGne and turn it into channels, where it will 
serve to irrigate usefully, instead of, as is now the case, 
ruinously overflowing the country. 

We hear, Sir, a great deal about the progress of the 
mind, the march of intellect, the spirit of the age, all 
very useful if properly directed ; but what will be the 
results of this spirit, this progress, this marching, if 
there is not some control ? Suppose every man and 
woman in the world could read, write, and cypher, 
and no system like that of the Jesuits to direct this ca- 
pacity, a general confusion must be the result. The 
progress of mind and the march of intellect, though 
not yet universal, have produced great irregularities 
and mischief* Since intellect lias taken such strides 
in marching, it has strayed from all beaten tracks; 
hedges, ditches, and fences are leaped without hesita- 
tion, and every possession is insecure, or invaded. If 
you wish to bring back this march to the ancient high- 
way, (new ones also may be opened, if you will, but 
still marked out and defined, from which the marchers 
cannot deviate,) you must re-establish the Jesuits. In 
some countries this could only be done with great dif- 
ficulty, and their danger is so much the greater, but in 
France it might have been effected, had not an extrav- 
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agant prejudice, and the strong remains of ancient 
jealousy and hatred, made such a violent, short-sighted 
resistance to this illustrious society, and threatened it 
with destruction. In many of its enemies this conduct 
is most absurd and inconsistent. The Jesuits are the 
surest guards of the altar and the throne ; the most pro- 
found and wisely organized militia to defend the prin- 
ciple of control, inherent and indispensable in all soci- 
ety, that ever human sagacity invented. 

A great deal of the prejudice and hatred against 
them is owing to the envy of other inferior orders of 
monks, and to the secular prelates : all these actively 
promoted, or silently enjoyed their destruction, which 
was followed almost in the same generation, by the 
overthrow of a part, and the degradation of nearly all 
the others of these bodies. It was one of the deepest 
articles of the policy of their founder, that they should 
never be candidates for the mitre ; this preserved them 
from subordinate, partial views of ambition, and left 
their whole energy to be directed in the extension and 
aggrandizement of their order. It was a necessary 
consequence that they should in time be superior to 
the bishops ; and if these had possessed more fore- 
sight, and less individual ambition, they would have 
cheerfully permitted it, as the surest means of preserv- 
ing those doctrines and habits on which the system of 
the hierarchy was founded ; and while acting in con- 
cert with the company would have felt no mortification 
from their superior influence, as it would have been of 
a general, rather than an individual character. 

The Jesuits were directed by emphatically liberal 
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principles, and their system was wonderfully compre- 
hensive. They were not con6ned like the Benedic- 
tines, to the acquisition of a rich endowment and the 
prosecution of laborious studies ; or like the Trappists 
to a mere ascetic existence ; or like some of the men- 
dicant orders to begging and bestowing alms, and be- 
coming the directors of the humbler classes of society : 
but they combined these and many other employments. 
Their ranks comprised the noble, the learned, and the 
pious, sometimes united in the same individual, some- 
times separated, but all directed to the common good 
of their order, and of necessity to advance those prin- 
ciples of government and religion which it sustained. 
Every modification of character was made subservient 
to the great ends of their institution, and none but the 
wholly vicious or inept were excluded. No institution 
ever produced men of greater learning, none of greater 
piety, none of greater address, zeal, and courage. 
Each qualification was employed, where it could best 
distinguish and make itself useful. They had simple 
enthusiasts for the fanatic, narrow minded confessors 
for. the bigotted, men of talents and polished manners 
for the higher circles of society, men of deep sagacity 
and political views for the private cabinet of the sove- 
reign, and heroic martyrs for the desert : and all these 
varied powers were directed by one council, and sub- 
ject to the most implicit, unreserved, unhesitating obe- 
dience. 

With such requisites and capacities at command, and 
such a wise system of administration, it is not surprising 
that they attained the power and numbers which they 
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possessed, when they were suddenly broken up, expa- 
triated and dispersed. Wherever the Jesuits were 
sent, they gave proofs of their ability and wisdom. No 
narrow prejudices or literal scruples interfered with 
their general purpose. Look at them in China and in 
Paraguay, and though the theatres were so different, 
see bow. admirably they played their part. Their mis- 
sionaries in time would have obtained the entire direc- 
tion of the empire, and brought it under Christianity, 
for this term comprehends a vast variety of habits, 
opinions, and modifications. The Jesuits did not re- 
quire an unconditional assent to abstract doctrines or 
mysteries, that the catechumen could not understand ; 
but they left to the Mandarin much of his Confucius, 
and many of his ceremonies, which were perhaps not 
more extravagant, than many that were of orthodox 
injunction. But inferior monks were jealous of the 
great company : Dominicans and Franciscans intruded 
into their domain, repined at the influence they envied, 
denounced the skilful possessors of it, disturbed the 
harmony of the celestial empire, and caused the ban- 
ishment of all the missionaries, and the extinction of 
Christianity in China. In Paraguay the same efforts 
against their power were made, and in self defence 
they were obliged to exclude all foreigners whatever, 
and even the officers of their sovereign from entering 
the territory ; and by this means preserved one of the 
most singular and benignant polities that ever savages 
were brought under : and so perfect was its organiza- 
tion, that when the destruction of their order gradually 
produced the extinction of their administration, it is still 
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continued under one of the most capricious, fantastic 
tyrants that ever existed. 

If, Mr. President, the improvement of the country 
be an object, what body of men ever contributed to it 
more than the Jesuits ? In every part of the world 
they showed their knowledge and judgment ; and in the 
choice of situations, they always selected the most ad- 
vantageous. An estate formerly belonging to the 
Jesuits in any part of the world, may now be immedi- 
ately known, by the better and more elegant arrange- 
ment and construction of its buildings, the higher cul- 
tivation of its lands, and the solidity of its improve- 
ments over all those about it. Sagacity, method, and 
the most admirable system in all their undertakings 
produced these effects ; their establishments were all 
of them patterns for others to imitate : and I would 
ask you, Sir, whether such examples were not useful ? 
Was not the country better off with a Jesuit convent, 
than now, after the same property has been confiscated 
and sold to individuals ? The tenants pay the same 
rent as formerly, and in most cases to less indulgent 
masters. The convent contained a number of able 
men engaged in various pursuits of learning, piety, or 
charity : the chateau which has replaced it in the hands 
of a nobleman or rich proprietor, may perhaps if he be 
so disposed offer hospitality to his acquaintance, but it 
is no longer general : and is the country better off now, 
that the present proprietor spends his income in horses 
and dogs, or in the dissipation of the capital, than 
when the same rents were collected and diffused in 
hospitality, in alms^ in improvements on the spot ; and 
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in sustaining a number of learned men whose vigils 
were devoted to promoting the cause of religion, learn- 
ing, and order, not only in their own vicinity, but 
throughout the world. — If these points be candidly con- 
sidered, I think there can be no doubt respecting the 
decision. 

I did not take the perch, Mr. President, to make a 
long harangue, or a formal defence of the Jesuits, which 
I have barely touched, since it would require a volume. 
My only wish was to guard this assembly from being 
misled by the prejudices against this famous body of 
men, " Even in whose ashes live their wonted fires." 

There is no doubt that their object was universal in- 
fluence, and great harmony, would have been the re- 
sult if they had obtained it. Some classes of men may 
be consistent in opposing them, but others are grossly 
the opposite ; and the universal establishment of certain 
principles of policy, of which they are the advocates, 
can only be effected by the institution of St. Ignatius." 

A Nightingale followed the last speaker : " Mr. 
President, I am willing to admit much of the praise 
to be well founded, which the delegate who has 
just addressed you, has lavished on the far-famed in- 
stitution of Loyola. I may be allowed to know some- 
thing of the state of France, of which I see a consider- 
able portion every year, in my varied residence, as I 
sometimes am made the possessor of the gardens in 
the capital, and at others wake the echoes to the 
memory of Petrarch in the romantic vale of V v aucluse. 
But I differ from him, Sir, if he thinks that Order can 
ever again be established in France, or any other power- 
13 
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ful nation in Europe. The cause he believes they 
alone are capable of promoting, is really losing adherents 
and admirers every day; while those who continue 
such may increase in their fervency, perhaps for this 
same reason ; but statesmen who hold extensive power, 
are too fond of it to admit of rivals, who they know 
from experience, will never play a subordinate part. 
Still less in France could they be restored ; the at- 
tempt to bring them again into fashion, was one of the 
boldest and blindest that bigotry ever made, and served 
only to produce a degree of irritation, that was grad- 
ually sinking deeper, and would finally have corroded 
the whole feeling of the nation. 

This subject leads me to consider some of the al- 
terations which opinions and manners in France have 
experienced in the course of a generation ; a genera- 
tion, in which every thing was stirred, the bottom, the 
centre and the surface changed places, and were com- 
mingled, and the most heterogenous objects suddenly 
rose and as suddenly disappeared in the ebullition of the 
revolutionary cauldron. The whole course of educa- 
tion was interrupted ; the models and teachers of former 
manners destroyed, refined and artificial habits were 
violently broken and effaced ; and the whole youth of 
France grew again as it were from the original stock, 
without any of the usual engraftings ; all their lessons 
military, and their school a camp. They were be- 
sides carried into every country of Europe as inva- 
ders, exiles, or prisoners, and for years were accus- 
tomed to different languages and customs from their 
own. It was impossible that all these changes should 
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not modify their character, and lessen that spirit oi 
cockneyism, which fancies, with all the complacent 
satisfaction of ignorance, that nothing is desirable or 
excellent, but what falls within its own sphere and 
practice. 

One striking advantage resulted from these events, 
in giving Frenchmen a knowledge and taste of other 
languages. Formerly their own language, being the 
predominant one at courts, and almost supplanting the \ 

Latin, as a medium of communication among the 
learned, Frenchmen maintained a supercilious neglect 
of other idioms, which was fostered by the practice 
among all men of education of speaking their own ; 
and they more readily avoided the irksomeness of 
acquiring foreign languages, under the persuasion that 
it was neither fashionable nor useful. The literature 
therefore, and of course the genius and progress of 
other nations were comparatively unknown to them, or 
known only through the travesties of some imperfect 
translation and the ridicule of their own wits, slightly 
acquainted with what they sneered at. Nothing could 
be more deleterious than this custom of restricting 
themselves to their own language, nothing so calculated 
to narrow the intellect and shut up many openings to 
improvement. Other nations made themselves masters 
of the French language, and with it the whole progress 
of the nation ; while foreign countries remained almost 
closed to the incursions of Frenchmen, who were thus 
virtually excluded to a great degree from profiting by 
the common stock of human improvement. 

The acquisition of every new language extends our 
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ideas and diminishes our prejudices ; and I believe, 
Mr. President, that one of the greatest sources of the 
improvement of France, may be found in the various 
effects resulting from this change in French education, 
and that now the attainment of one or more foreign 
languages is considered as essential a part of education 
in France, as it is in other countries. With a know- 
ledge of the language is acquired a knowledge of the 
literature, modes of thinking, political and religious 
opinions, and economical improvements of other na- 
tions, and some portion of these adopted among them- 
selves. 

One of the greatest benefits that has resulted to 
France from having so large a portion of its population 
dispersed as soldiers or exiles over every part of the 
world, has been produced by these individuals on their 
return introducing into all the provinces more liberal 
imodes of appreciating what is foreign, and the imita- 
tion of many improvements. A man of rank no longer 
thinks it plebeian to devote himself to literature, to sci- 
ence, or to the engaging in undertakings for the estab- 
lishment of manufactures, improved agriculture, and 
the amelioration and embellishment of his neighbor- 
hood. In former times the court was every thing, and 
all the superior classes only soliciting its favors, or 
fearing its frowns. Luxury, elegance, enjoyment were 
confined to the capital, and a residence in the provinces 
was dreaded and only endured with the hope of an 
early escape. Paris may still be considered the prin- 
cipal centre of European luxury and dissipation, and 
offers most facility to their votaries, whether their tastes 
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be of the grosser, or more refined description. But 
the capital does not possess that exclusive monopoly of 
all kinds of power, influence, and enjoyment that it 
formerly did ; and the consequences of imparting a 
degree of these to a residence in other parts of the 
country, is salutary not only in its mere local ameliora- 
tion, but in its general effect on France at large. The 
diffusion of education, of enlightened views, of activity 
over the whole surface of the provinces, produces a 
corresponding animation and improvement : while at 
the same time the attractions of the capital, the streams 
of literature, science, and taste that are continually 
flowing from it, serve to harmonize the opinions of the 
whole population, and prevent any danger of that clan^ 
nisb, factious spirit, which in feudal times, made every 
province almost a separate country, and every chateau 
a strong hold of some haughty, narrow-minded chief* 
tain. France is making advances, though yet far in 
the rear, towards that organization of society, which 
forms the main political strength of England ; where 
the capital, though the great mart of business and the 
seat of government, has in no degree a proportionate 
share of power, which would eclipse the rest of the 
country, and be in constant danger of bursting forth a 
political volcano. Men of education, wealth, rank, in- 
fluence are scattered over the whole surface of Eng- 
land, and form the strongest foundation of the govern- 
ment. The changes of the times are gradually pro- 
ducing similar advantages in France, and when these 
are more fully acquired, the prosperity and security of 
the nation will be incalculably improved* 
13* 
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In literature many ohatfgss have taken place in 
France, and most of them for the better, and though a 
sound taste is -still the privilege of the few rather than 
of the many, yet readers increase, and taste will be 
exalted. The abundance of rythmical trash in the 
class of erotic poetry, in which the insipid introduction 
of mythology was repeated to utter satiety, and where 
voluptuousness was the only sentiment, has gone deci- 
dedly out of fashion. Romantic and didactic poetry 
which abounds in the German and English languages, 
has been introduced into French literature ; and a love 
tale it is now found, may be made interesting without 
being licentious. 

The theatre is as ever a favorite amusement of the 
nation, and talent both in the authors and actors is still 
produced. The new productions are mostly of the 
lighter class, and in recent times few great efforts of 
the tragic or comic muse have been attempted. The 
former indeed would probably never be tried, but that 
it seems held to be a necessary requisite to a poet for 
admission to the French academy that he should have 
composed a tragedy. Corneille, Racine and Voltaire 
treated all the ancient standard subjects of tragedy, and 
perhaps exhausted all the harmonious combinations of 
which French heroic verse is susceptible. Still the 
effort to produce a tragedy that will be borne for a few 
nights seems indispensable to a poet's reputation, and 
with the aid of strong, political allusion, a few have 
been so far successful. But the charm of the versifi- 
cation has been exhausted by the great classical drama- 
tists of France ; and the rules of French tragedy ad- 
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mit of such slight recourse nature, where every char- 
acter must be full dressed, and the very trees, if the 
scene lie in a garden, be trimmed into artificial forms, 
that little is lost bj abandoning the pursuit. In their 
small comic pieces they produce sparkling dialogues, 
lively incidents, and amusing caricatures ; btft with all 
the fertility of the French dramatists, it would almost 
require a generation of them, to equal the efforts of 
the single Spaniard, Lope de Vega. 

A greater cultivation of ethical and metaphysical +^ 

studies is now the fashion, and though it may produce 
mysticism in some, will tend to invigorate and ennoble 
their literary pursuits. These pursuits are now more 
divided than formerly in France ; almost every branch 
is assiduously explored, and the professors are respect- 
able ; though there are at present no names so pre- 
ponderant as those of Voltaire and Rousseau in the last 
century, who became in some degree favorite authors 
in every country, a universality which seems to have 
been partly transferred to Byron and Scott. 

The great fame and popularity of Voltaire and 
Rousseau, the wit of the one and the eloquence of the 
other, have had an influence, to which some writers 
have ascribed half the revolutions of later times ; with- 
out considering that the abuses in government and re- 
ligion, which they wrote against, were the real cause, 
and that there was much good as well as evil, resulting 
from their efforts. It may be doubted however, 
whether their great popularity is not now an evil. 
They have become an inexhaustible mine for book- 
sellers to speculate upon ; their works are printed with- 
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out cessation, and are iavariably furnished to every one,, 
who makes even a small collection of books. Yet 
jmaoy of the abuses they wrote against are abolished \ 
while the warfare they waged against these, sometimes 
went to s$p the very foundations of morality and soci- 
ety, on which these abuses had been superinduced. 
* There is no example of such universal spread of any 
two authors, as of these two famous writers, whose 
characters and style were so different. Every man in 
England who owns a few books, will have among them 
the Bible and Shakespeare, and in France in a collec- 
tion of the same extent will be found portions of Vol- 
taire and Rousseau. It might be worthy of reflection 
to consider the results of the two kinds of reading. 

With other changes, the character, or at least the 
manners of the French have been considerably altered, 
and except the bigots of the ancient court, if any such 
now exist, all will think improved. Misfortunes, in- 
tercourse with other nations, and the habit of thinking 
or acting in concerns of the deepest interest, have done 
away something of thp frivolity of their ancient man- 
ners, and though a little of the grace may have gone 
with it, this is hardly worth regretting. The French 
are more grave, more reflecting, and more philosophic, 
than they formerly were. They are however always 
extremely polite, though sometimes very uncivil. A 
certain elasticity of spirit, and good natured bearing of 
the ills of life, seem characteristics that are indestruc- 
tible, and contribute much to their own happiness, and 
their popularity in other countries. The profligate 
principles and the refined vices that were too. common 
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among the followers of the ancient court, are much 
less in vogue. The habit of ridiculing and distrusting 
all virtue and constancy in married life, is greatly di- 
minished, and the respectability and happiness of pri- 
vate society from the change in this respect, are en- 
larged. To conclude, Mr. President, the very imper- 
fect sketch I have attempted, T will only add that the 
climate and produce of France, dispose to good humor 
and gaiety, the character of the nation has grown more 
reflecting, the manners more solid, and the Jesuits can 
never be reestablished in France," 



SECTION VI. 

EX.7SX.AJN FIELDS. 

The setting sun had now left the assembly in the 
shadow of the ancient rocks under which they met, 
and the approach of twilight was accompanied with 
the freshness of evening. The numerous assembly 
true to nature were preparing for repose, when the 
attention of the whole was irresistibly drawn to the 
form of a bird, which seemed an Ibis, that now occu- 
pied the perch ; whose appearance was sudden, and 
whose coming was noiseless and unseen. The older 
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members exhibited awe more than surprise, but those 
who were present for the first time felt a chilling dread. 
The mysterious delegate seemed unearthly and un- 
substantial, a spectral hollowness marked his aspect, 
and the first sepulchral tones of his voice penetrated 
the whole audience, which sat in solemn, mute ex- 
pectation. 

" I come, Mr. President, to make my annual return 
from the shades below. Many of this assembly whom 
I have seen before, know that after my death, 3000 
years ago, my earthly remains were carefully embalm- 
ed by the priests of Memphis, and still repose in the 
catacombs of that ancient city. Nought created by 
God ever perishes, matter is transmuted into new com- 
binations, but the essences of birds as well as of men 
each in their kinds is sublimated at once for an incor- 
poreal, imperishable existence in the world of spirits. 
Many of the secrets of that world we are not allowed 
to disclose, and to gross corporeal minds they would 
be unintelligible. Such things as may be told, I shall 
now relate to this assembly. Birds have instinct and 
men have reason to guide them in this world ; the for- 
mer seldom errs, the latter often ; could either race 
behold the terrific consequences of these errors, they 
would be less frequent ; but sufficient warnings of them 
have been given, which it is not incumbent on me to 
repeat. 

My life having been adjudged blameless, my spirit 
winged its way to the fields of Elysium, while some of 
those who worshipped and embalmed my body were 
doomed to the banks of Phlegethon. Sad and harrow- 
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ing would he the description of those dreary regions. 
I have dwelt upon and enforced it from time to time 
for twenty centuries, since I was first deputed to attend 
this assembly : I shall not now repeat it. But to instruct 
and incite the younger members here present, I will 
mention a few of the sights that gladden the eye in the 
Elysian fields, where birds who have shown themselves 
faithful in their duties, vigilant sentinels when stationed 
on that service, valiant defenders of their nests and 
careful providers for their young, enjoy the unceasing 
delights of Elysium, on a wing that never tires. They 
are there secure from attack and from suffering, in a 
blissful region, where peace forever dwells, and vio- 
lence or want can never enter. 

In these abodes of ever-during felicity a deep har- 
mony and universal participation increase the charm of 
every delight. Among the varieties of ethereal enjoy- 
ment it is one to see the tenants of Elysium attended 
by the semblances of all those creations of their genius 
which ennobled their existence in this world. It is 
one of the rewards allotted to them that these em- 
bodied shadows shall there follow them ; and the 
pleasure is mutual, as each purified from envy and all 
earthly passion, enjoys the creations of others, as well 
as his own. There the Grecian poets and artists, are 
accompanied by the classic designs they invented. 
Homer is followed by Achilles, Nestor, Ulysses, Ajax, 
and a crowd of others. Sophocles and Euripides 
are attended by Clytemnestra, Iphigenia, Orestes, Ja- 
son, &c. The clouds and bitds hover over Aristopha- 
nes. The sculptors have for companions their Apollo, 
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Venus and the Graces ; and the painters their repre- 
sentations, even to the grapes that deceived the birds, 
and the curtain that deceived the artist. Virgil sees 
JSneas, Creusa, and Ascanius, Dido, Nisus and Eu- 
ryalus, and all his heroic and pastoral characters. 
Raphael is surrounded with the beautiful mothers and 
children, he painted for Catholic worship, and Michael 
Angelo here compares that awful scene which he 
spread on the walls of the Sistine Chapel, with the 
reality that exists around him. 

Petrarch sees his laurel covered with sonnets to 
Laura, who sits beneath its shade. Dante with Bea- 
trice here realizes the scenes he tried to discover in this 
world ; Ariosto has his wild gay imaginations of ladies, 
magicians and knights to recreate his fancy. Cervantes 
is accompanied by Don Quixote, Sancho, and all the 
characters of his brilliant genius. Rabelais has>Pa- 
nurge and his grotesque companions, and Fenelon is 
escorted by Mentor, Telemachus, Calypso and Eulalia. 
Spenser has his allegoric visions. But of all who are 
thus gratified and contribute to the general delight, none 
is so distinguished as Shakespeare, around whom every 
creation of fancy, the gay, sad, heroic, terrific, fantastic, 
appear in a hundred forms. Falstaff and his buffoons, 
Autolycus and his clowns, Hamlet and Ophelia, Ro- 
meo and Juliet, Othello and Desdemona, Lear, Mac- 
beth, Ariel, Miranda, Caliban, the Fairies of a 
Midsummer's Night, and the Witches of a Highland 
Heath, all attend his beck. Of late new groups have 
made their appearance, .as yet without their master. 
Some of these in all the various measures of poetry, 
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others in the more serious steps of prose ; and these 
were multiplied so fast, and exhibited so much inven- 
tion, that it was at last thought they would realize the 
prodigies of any other imagination. 

The heroes and statesmen who are rewarded with a 
residence in these blissful fields, have yet one mark to 
designate their errors. They are at times partially or 
wholly enveloped in an appearance of mist, which 
impedes them from seeing or being seen by others. 
When' this is examined, it is found to consist of an in- 
finite number of minute, vapory pieces of paper, to 
represent their delusive statements, and their intrigues 
of ambition and rivalry ; when this is dissipated, there 
appearl over their heads in aerial letters of light, the 
great and useful measures they prosecuted. The mist 
that encircles heroes is composed of an innumerable 
quantity of weapons of destruction, in miniature ; as 
every man that fell in battle in a useless war, is here 
typified by a sword, ball, or spear, or if he perished 
of disease, by a small livid spot. Some are thus sur- 
rounded more than others. An illustrious chief re- 
cently arrived who extended his march to this spot 
where we assemble, is sometimes wholly enveloped : 
when the mist breaks away we see in the air inscrip- 
tions of ' religious toleration,' ' road over the Alps,' 
1 protection of the arts,' &c. But among all those 
who as a statesman or a warrior, walks these blessed 
groves, there is but one combining both attributes, 
whose majestic form is forever unshrouded; around 
whom there never flits the representation of a delusive 

statement, or an effort of personal intrigue, nor a single 
14 
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minute resemblance of a destructive weapon to signify- 
that a soldier perished in a battle fought with ambitious 
views ; over his head appears in mild radiance an in- 
scription. : ' first in war, first in peace, and first in the 
hearts of his countrymen.' " 

The form of the Ibis, had now vanished as sud- 
denly, and silently as it first appeared ; the influence 
of the hour replaced the feeling of aweful attention by 
which it had been suspended. The nocturnal birds, 
the owls, whippoorwills and bats began their career 
of nightly occupation and watching, while the rest of 
the immense assembly soon had their heads under 
their wings, and presented a more numerous collection, 
than could be formed by the afternoon patients united, 
of a thousand somniferous preachers. 
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